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is Russian girl is a ‘‘graduate’’ of an OGPU Labor Commune 





ere every ‘criminal’ is taught a trade and gets trade union 
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The Soviet 
and the 
International Situation 


By A. A. HELLER 


WENTY years have passed since the 

day when the “war to end war” began. 
But wars have not ended; today the world 
faces a situation charged with more antag- 
onisms, more threatening than it was in 
1914. Signs of impending war are accu- 
mulating on every side. The tension among 
the capitalist powers is reaching a breaking 
point. The press reports daily active war 
preparations in every part of the globe. 

The recent Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva gave a clear indication of the war- 
like atmosphere. The only practical pro- 
posals made were those of Maxim Lit- 
vinov: to transform the Disarmament Con- 
ference into a Permanent Conference for 
Peace, and to extend the system of non- 
aggression pacts, initiated by the Soviet 
Government, to all countries. 

General Weygand, Chief of Staff of the 
French army, confers with the British Gen- 
eral Staff; summer army maneuvers in 
several European countries are called off 
in order to keep the troops in readiness 
for any emergency; British warships visit 
Swinemuende, Germany, on a visit of 
“courtesy”; a Japanese mission negotiates 
with Berlin for simultaneous action against 
the Soviet Union; foreign ministries of 
capitalist Europe plot and counterplot se- 
cret understandings. Of all the great pow- 
ers, the Soviet Union alone proclaims 
openly that it has no use for war, and 
continues to exert every effort for the 
preservation of peace. Litvinov told the 
Geneva Conference: “The Soviet Govern- 
ment is prepared to use its power for the 
broadest measures for the preservation of 
universal peace; its participation in this or 
that international undertaking (guarantee- 
ing peace) carries with it the enormous 
moral power of a mighty nation 170 mil- 
lion strong and _ constantly growing 
stronger, a nation which has completely 
broken with the common past of military 
conquests, occupations and annexations, 
and which has during the 16 years of its 
existence as a Soviet State, given ample 
proof of its desire for peace. ... I can 
assure you that the government which I 
represent will continue with all the energy 
possible its labors to strengthen universal 


Union 


peace, peace for all peoples and nations, 
will continue the labors whereby it has 
accomplished so much already.” 


The untiring efforts of Soviet diplomacy 
to build up insurance against war and 
secure nations against aggression which 
already resulted in the signing of numer- 
ous non-aggression pacts with the neigh- 
boring countries as well as with France, 
registered further successes this year. Ex- 
isting pacts with Poland, Lithuania, Latvia 
and Esthonia were extended for a period 
of ten years, and normal diplomatic rela- 
tions were established with Hungary, 
Chechoslovakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
four formerly hostile countries. 


Soviet relations with France have im- 
proved materially this year, due in great 
measure to France’s fear of anti-French 
developments in Germany. However, there 
is no secret military alliance between 
France and the Soviet Union. Such alli- 
ances are contrary to Soviet policy. There 
may be a possibility of the Soviet Union 
joining the League of Nations at some time 
in the near future, for as Stalin said, if the 
League offers even the slightest obstacle to 
war, the Soviet Government will work with 
it to promote peace. 


Despite Failure of Fascism in Ger- 

many and Italy, Capitalist World 

Speeds Toward Fascism at Acceler- 
ated Pace 


Yet in spite of Soviet peace efforts, in 
spite of Conventions between nations and 
peace pacts, the war clouds are becoming 
heavier and more threatening. A storm is 
brewing in the Far East on the Japanese 
side and gathering force over the Pacific 
Ocean. In Central Europe, too, the weather 
is threatening. The entire capitalist world 
is suffering from the prolonged economic 
crisis, which shows no signs of abatement. 
The toiling masses—workers and farmers 
in many countries, who are bearing the 
brunt of the crisis, are on the verge of 
revolt against their rulers—the wealthy 
exploiters, landlords and financiers. The 
resentment of the workers finds expression 
in mass strikes, open street fighting, farm- 


ers’ riots, hunger marches and organized 
resistance to oppression. The capitalists’ 
answer to these demonstrations of working 
class anger is greater oppression, increased 
privation, jails and bullets. Where ordi- 
nary methods of suppression of the workers 
do not suffice, more brutal methods are 
resorted to by the capitalists—fascism, 
naziism, military dictatorship, with their 
concentration camps and -wholesale mur- 
der. This holds true for every capitalist 
country—in Imperial Japan as well as in 
Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy, in con- 
servative England and France, in “demo- 
cratic”” America, as events in San Francisco 
prove. The two opposing forces—the capi- 
talist class and the working class are lining 
up for mortal combat. In one huge part of 
the world, in the Soviet Union, the working 
masses have achieved victory through a 
successful revolution and have abolished 
the brutal capitalist system. In another 
part of the world, in Soviet China, the 
masses are battling even now against their 
oppressors and rapidly succeeding in es- 
tablishing a Socialist Soviet State. To the 
workers and farmers of Japan, of Europe, 
of the United States, the workers and 
farmers of the Soviet Union, who are suc- 
cessfully building a new classless society, 
extend their hands in brotherly solidarity 
and by their example inspire and arouse 
the toiling masses of the rest of the world. 
No wonder then that the capitalists every- 
where are deathly afraid of the success of 
the Soviet Union and Soviet China and are 
scheming and plotting against them. 


Japan and Germany Main Threat 
to Peace 


Thus we see Japan resorting to war on 
China and preparing for war on the Soviet 
Union. The past year was used by Japan 
to consolidate its positions in Northern 
China and to prepare its vassal state, Man- 
chukuo, into a fortified base for attack on 
the Soviet Union. Japan is building there 
and in Korea naval ports, strategic rail- 
ways, aviation centers, warehouses for the 
storage of supplies, military barracks 
where she is concentrating a large number 
of troops. At the same time Japan sent 
emissaries to Europe and America to ob- 
tain support for her imperialist plans; 
Germany received these emissaries with 
open arms. In England, Chechoslovakia, 
the U. S., Japan placed large orders for 
munitions and raw materials. At present 
she is negotiating with the Nanking rulers 
for joint action against Soviet China as 
well as the Soviet Far East. The recent 
cabinet changes in Tokio with the appoint- 
ment of Admiral Okada to the premiership 
mark a victory for the jingo, reactionary 
elements in the Japanese ruling class. All 
signs point to a renewal of military activi- 
ties on a large scale in the Far East in the 
near future. 
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Whether Hitler, Von Papen, Thyssen 
or Goering Rules, German War Plans 
Continue 


The recent events in Nazi Germany indi- 
cate the approaching collapse of Hitler’s 
power. The great industrialists and land- 
owners of Germany who utilized Hitler and 
his murderous gangs to destroy German 
working class organizations and to prepare 
the ground for war see that they have al- 
lowed Hitler to overreach himself. They 
are calling back the swarm of mad dogs 
they have unleashed and are regrouping 
forces for a different line of attack. There 
may be a military dictatorship with or 
without Hitler. But the German ruling 
class will not abandon its fight to subdue 
the workers, even if that should necessitate 
embroiling the world in war. German 
Junkers and financiers realize better than 
other ruling groups the danger to them of 
approaching revolution; to head it off they 
tried Hitler; he failed to solve any of the 
problems of decaying German capitalism. 
Now they will try to reach an agreement 
with the British diehards and imperialists 
of other nations. 


Britain Forced to Support Eastern 
Locarro, Soviet Peace Proposal 


In the other capitalist countries, great 
and small, the ruling classes are also ap- 
prehensive of the coming storm. Great 
Britain, the leading imperialist power, is 
trying to preserve its supremacy by play- 
ing its old game of divide and rule. It 
supports the German ruling class, whether 
its government is headed by a Hitler or, 
as may happen very soon, by some military 
leader; it encourages the imperialists of 
Japan and the reactionaries everywhere. 
At present British reactionaries find it to 
their advantage to use honeyed words to 
the Soviet Government, whom they harried, 
openly or in secret, from the day of its 
establishment. Now Great Britain invites 
the Soviet Union to join the League of Na- 
tions and is willing to give its approval 
to a peace pact (“Eastern Locarno”), 
which was proposed by Litvinov, for East- 
ern Europe, which is to include Germany. 
France, on its side, can see security for its 
ruling class and its large investments in 
Europe and Asia, in the preservation of the 
status quo. France fears another war, for 
it realizes that war will spell the doom of 
capitalist rule. Hence it is forced to draw 
closer to the Soviet Union, the only great 
power which stands for peace and whose 
growing strength is feared by every capi- 
talist country. . . . Italy’s fascist ruler, 
Mussolini, the patron saint of Hitler, and 
Dolfuss, the originator of the Four Power 
Pact against the Soviet Union, is equally 
worried about his personal rule as about 
fighting France or the Balkans. Italy also 
is in extreme economic plight; the Italian 
toiling masses have been bled white under 
the Fascist dictatorship and are approach- 
ing the limit of their patience. Mussolini 


tells the masses they have to starve, while 
he is building battleships, airplanes and 
increasing the army. 


United States War Expenditures 
Greater Than Any Country 


That the U. S. is definitely preparing 


for war is disclosed by numerous facts 
available to any intelligent person. Vast 
expenditures on armaments, greater in the 
U. S. than in any other counutry; the train- 
ing of the youth of the country to military 
obedience, through the C.C.C. and R.O.T.C. 
and other military camps; the preparations 
for the mobilization of industry by the 
War Department; the maneuvers of the 
fleet in the Atlantic and the Pacific; the 
fortification of Hawaii and the surveys of 
Alaska and Aleutian Islands, of Bering 
Sea, for coaling stations and airdromes. 
President Roosevelt is making an inspec- 
tion tour of the Panama Canal and Hawaii, 
while Secretary Hull proposes to the debt- 
or nations to pay their debts to the U. S. 
in war materials—tin, nickel, rubber, etc. 
The internal conditions in the U. S. are 
far from rosy; National Guardsmen and 
police are used just as freely to club and 
shoot striking workers and farmers as well 
as peaceful pickets, as in the older capital- 
ist countries of Europe. Recognition of the 
Soviet Union last November, which was 
hailed as an act of liberalism on the part 
of the President, but was dictated mainly 
by the strained relations with Japan, has 
failed to produce the expected revival of 
Soviet-American trade, thanks to the pres- 
sure of American finance capital against 
economic aid to the Soviet Union. In an 
international crisis, when America’s finan- 
cial power may be challenged by England 
or Japan, the U. S. would rather have the 
benevolent neutrality of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment than otherwise. But should the 
capitalist powers succeed in sinking their 
differences and combine in a joint attack 
on the Soviet Union, the U. S. Government 
will without a doubt be found on the side 
of the imperialists. 


Workers of World Support Soviet 
Policy of Peaceful Socialist 
Construction 


Despite misleaders of labor, false hopes 
and illusions engendered by various agen- 
cies of the ruling class, a force is maturing 
within the capitalist countries, which will 
smash the system of exploitation of man 
by man, of mass misery and war. This 
force is the force of a united working class 
and farmers, inspired and guided by the 
example and the heroic achievements of the 
workers and farmers of the Soviet Union. 
Against this force the magnates of the 
world, the profit seekers, are accumulating 
guns, battleships, airplanes, poison gas and 
all the horrible engines of mass destruc- 
tion. Under such circumstances the Soviet 
Union, the land of the workers and farm- 
ers freed from capitalism, must be on 
























Soviet workers, men and women, are armed 
and prepared to defend their land against 
threatened invasion. A. textile worker frorn 
Ivanovo who is a crack shot. 


guard. In the words of Stalin, the great 
leader of the Soviet workers and collective 
farmers, “the struggle for peace, the strug- 
gle against new wars, the unmasking of all 
steps for the preparation of a new war, the 
unmasking of steps which under the banner 
of pacifism cover actual war preparations, 
this is our task.” In pursuance of this task, 
the Soviet Union is building up its internal 
economy and its defensive power and 
strengthening its international position. 


Soviet Union Only Eope for Peace; 
Leads Fight Against Impending War 


This year Soviet industry has registered 
new victories, and Soviet agriculture, in 
spite of drought in some regions, will 
gather a harvest as good or almost as good 
as last year’s. Soviet aviation has proven 
its heroic qualities in the Chelyuskin epi- 
sode; it is admittedly on par with the 
foremost aviation developments anywhere. 
Railway and auto transport is being 
strengthened and extended throughout the 
country. The Red Army, well trained and 
equipped, is an integral part of the Social- 
ist fatherland; it is prepared to defend 
Soviet territory against any aggression. 

The Red Army is prepared to repulse 
any aggressor; so is every Soviet worker 
and farmer, and so must be every toiler 
throughout the world, for the working 
masses everywhere are fighting in the same 
cause. “International ties between the 
working class of the U.S.S.R. and the work- 
ers of capitalist countries—this is one of 
the cornerstones of the strength and might 
of the Republic of Soviets. . . . We must 
prove worthy of the honorable title of 
Shock Brigade of the proletarians of all 
countries. . . . It imposes upon us the duty 
to work better and to fight better for the 
final victory of Socialism in our country, 
for the victory of Socialism in all coun- 
tries” Stalin declares. Clearly, those who 
talk about the Soviet Union having aban- 
doned the Leninist principles which have 
guided it and which the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union headed by Stalin, is 
unflinchingly continuing, are misleading 
the toiling masses and aiding the war 
preparations of the ruling class. The So- 
viet Union remains true to the interna- 
tional working class and will continue its 
great struggle against the impending war, 
which is bound to be the most devastating 
and sanguinary catastrophe mankind has 
known. 
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Volgastroy—near Yaroslavl, the first dam of 

this gigantic power station, the first of a 

series of hydro-electric projects on the Volga 
River. 
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Dnieprostroy, the huge Soviet pow- 
er plant, triumph of the first Five Year 
Plan, will be dwarfed by other power 
projects planned by the Soviets, some now 
under construction. The Angara River, 
the only outlet for Lake Baikal, is capable 
of yielding more hydro-electric power than 
any other known river—44 times as much 
as Dnieprostroy, which is second only to 
Niagara Falls. This is in the heart of 
Siberia and will help make this vast coun- 
try richly prosperous—not for capital- 
ists but for Soviet workers. An area 
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larger than the whole U.S.A. which has 
hitherto been very backward, will be thor- 
oughly industrialized under the Soviet 
plan for a series of hydro-electric stations, 
big factories and socialist cities, hard sur- 
faced highways, railroads, airplane lines, 
etc.—unless Japanese imperialism aided by 
German Nazis, British and other enemies 
of the Soviet Union succeed in their plans 
to stop the rapid progress of socialist con- 
struction. 


To give encouragement to proleta- 
rian writers the Trade Union publishing 
house recently sponsored a competition for 
books written by Soviet workers whose 
literary work had not been previously 


published. A large number of young work- 
ers with real literary talent sent in manu- 
scripts which are to be printed, and their 
authors have been given long vacations 
with pay so that they can continue their 
literary activities. ' 


The 209th Anniversary of the Acad- 
emy of Science was celebrated last 
month in the Soviet Union. Not one year 
of its existence has seen more accomplished 


More Austrian refugees from fascist terror 
arrive in Moscow. All have been given jobs 
in various Soviet factories. Many of tkese Vi- 
ennese barricade fighters were formerly preju- 
diced against the Soviet Union, nevertheless 
they were given an_ enthusiastic welcome 
without asking them about their political 
views. Those who were sick were sent to hos- 
pitals and rest homes. This is the latest ex- 
pression of the solidarity of Soviet workers 
with the international working class. 


The auto plant ‘Molotov’ at Gorki, produces 
motor cars for children as well as adults, 
utilizing waste material. 


V. M. Molotov, prominent Soviet leader, 

chairman of the Council of People’s Commis- 

sars, talking with Pioneers at their camp, 
“Artek,’’ in the Crimea. 
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S. Voldner with a model of his aero-train, 

which is being tested in the Soviet Union. 

The inventor claims it is especially appropriate 

for speedy transportation over deserts and 

mountains. Tests with this model thus far 
have been successful. 


Maxim Gorky plane over Red Square; size 
shown by contrast with average sized planes 
on either side which look like mosquitoes be- 
side an eagle. M. M. Gronin is pilot of the 
Gorky plane. It is a flying printshop and ra- 
dio station, built to spread knowledge 
throughout the USSR. It was paid for by vol- 
untary contributions of Soviet workers. 


A. S. Bubnov, Commissar of Education, and a 
group of Moscow pioneers about .to depart for 
the Pioneer Camp in the Crimea. 


The Soviet artist, |. Brodsky, who has been 
awarded the Order of Lenin, and his painting 
of Joseph Stalin. 


than the year just past. In recent months 
prominent scientists from France, Sweden, 
the United States and other countries visit- 
ing the U.S.S.R., have praised the work of 
Soviet scientists. Only in:the U.S.S.R. is 
science, closely linked with the working 
class, liberated from all the restrictions 
imposed upon it by capitalist society. No- 
where else is science making such rapid 
progress; nowhere else is it dedicated com- 
pletely to the high purpose of improving 
life for the masses. 

Most Russian scientists who had received 
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their training under Tsarism remained 
aloof from the problems of socialist con- 
struction for many years after the Revolu- 
tion of 1917. Only in 1929 did the Soviet 
Academy of Science really begin to devote 
itself energetically to the solution of such 
problems, bridging the gulf between “pure” 
and “applied” science. Since then the 
Soviet Academy has functioned as the or- 
ganizing center of a vast amount of ex- 
ceedingly valuable scientific work in every 
field—agriculture, chemistry, housing, met- 
allurgy, etc. And now a majority of Soviet 
scientists are young proletarians. 

The Academy has been moved from 
Leningrad to Moscow, so that it may more 
closely correlate its work with that of the 
Soviet Government generally, and thus 
have the most intimate connection with the 
laboratories which have been established 
in factories and on collective farms. 


Soviet oil resources will be increased 
by a hundred million tons by means of a 
new method of extracting oil from depleted 
wells no longer profitable to operate by 
old methods. Powerful air pumps will be 
used by Soviet engineers in this work. 


Romain Rolland, John Strachey, 
and Andre Malraux are among the Eu- 
ropean writers who have accepted an invi- 
tation to attend the Soviet Writers Con- 
gress, which Strachey says will have 
“extraordinary international significance.” 
Soviet literature, he writes, is having a 
tremendous effect upon writers everywhere, 
giving them new literary conceptions, a 
new Socialist realism, a new ideology and 
purpose in the creation of literature that 
plays a role in the development of new 
social conditions. 
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Martin Andersen Nexo, who is to be 
a guest at the coming Congress of Soviet 
Writers, recently greeted Leningrad work- 
ers, saying, “I see everywhere how you are 
making gigantic strides forward. My great 
wish is that you should continue this vic- 
torious advance uninterrupted. Your inde- 
fatigable work is a guarantee of happiness 
to yourselves and to the whole of humanity. 
. The Soviet Union is a lighthouse, 
pointing the way forward in the struggle. 
It gives workers in other countries knowl- 
edge and hope and strength in their strug- 
gle against capitalism. . . . In capitalist 
countries scientists have learned to weigh 
with minute precision the most distant 
stars, but capitalist science has proved in- 
capable of filling the hungry mouths of the 
nearest unemployed.” 


Soviet efficiency is increasing at a 
tremendous pace. The level of daily out- 
put per worker in the first four months 


A Pioneer orchestra in a Rest Home for children in Tashkent, Uzbekistan. 


of 1934 was 6.8 per cent higher than the 
average level of 1933 and 16.4 per cent 
higher than the average in the first four 
months of last year. This is proof that 
the Soviet workers are mastering the most 
advanced industrial technique in _ their 
struggle for prosperity and abundance for 
all. 

The workers in heavy industry this year 
have produced a daily average of 9,200,- 
000 rubles worth of products more than 
last year. Where does this great increase 
of value go? Into the banks of capital- 
ists? NO! It goes to the workers in the 
form of higher wages, increased social in- 
surance benefits, better education, more 
hospitals, more theatres and books and 
music. 

In the first half of this year the annual 
plan for heavy industry for 1934 was ful- 
filled 48 per cent—the best record made 
in heavy industry thus far. The total value 
of output was 9,400,000,000 rubles, 28 per 
cent higher than during the same period 
last year, and more than the value of the 
total production of the whole year of 
1930. Production costs declined 5 per 
cent compared to 1933. 


The output of the Soviet food in- 
dustry increased by 18.7 per cent from 
January to May of this year, over the same 
period last year. By the end of 1934 it is 
scheduled to increase by 22 per cent. How 
can the enemies of the Soviets who talk 


iy, 


about starvation in Russia explain away 
this fact? 
* 


The production of cotton has been 
nearly doubled in Central Asia, bring- 
ing the U.S.S.R. from fifth to third among 
cotton-growing countries of the world. 
Cotton raising is more fully mechanized 
there than in the U.S.A. Here there is an 
average of one tractor to every 645 acres, 
while in the Soviet Union there is one 
tractor to every 275 acres. In length of 
fiber, fineness and standardization Soviet 
cotton has surpassed American. Long fi- 
bered Egyptian cotton is being grown in 
Turkmenistan. By 1937 the U.S.S.R. will 
be second among cotton growing countries, 
fulfilling completely its own needs. 


The public, cooperative dining 
rooms of the Soviet Union now feed 
40,000,000 workers daily. These restau- 
rants are not devoted to making the highest 
possible profits, regardless of quality of 
food and the health of the customer, as in 
the U.S.A., but are devoted to serving the 
best available food at the lowest cost. Sci- 
entists attached to the communal kitchens 
make sure a balanced diet is given, with 
the proper amount of calories and vita- 
mins needed to make the workers healthy. 
No one is forced to eat in these commu- 
nal restaurants however—they can eat at 
home if they prefer. The new workers’ 
apartments have private kitchens for those 
who want them. 
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ARE RUSSIANS STARVING? 


TARVATION stalks the capitalist 

world, reaping millions of victims. 
But the greater the suffering of the masses, 
the more the capitalist press speaks of 
starvation in the Soviet Union. 

The drought has played havoc with 
crops in a dozen capitalist countries. The 
United States will have the smallest crop 
in nearly fifty years—the insane crop- 
reduction policy of the NRA combined 
with the drought to produce this result. 
Crops in Czechoslovakia will be 60 per 
cent below last year. In Germany the 


Nazis do not dare reveal how small the 
crops will be but the situation is described 
as “desperate.” 


Uzbek children in the kindergarten of the 

Dzerjinsky Kolhoz (collective farm) lunching 

while their mothers and fathers are harvesting 
the crops. 


How about the Soviet Union? Last year 
there was a record crop. This year the 
area planted was greatly enlarged. 
Throughout the Soviet land heroic efforts 
were made to combat the drought by every 
weapon in the arsenal of Soviet power, and 
its harm was reduced to the minimum 
made possible by linking science with 
labor under the proletarian dictatorship. 
And now the harvest is being gathered; 
it will be a-good harvest, and no one in 
the USSR will have to go hungry. On 
the basis of exact data gathered by the 
Communist Party, the Central Committee 
issued the following statement: 


“The results of the spring sowing are 
a brilliant indicator of the growth, strength, 
and degree of organization of the collec- 
tive system in the village. The conscious- 
ness and labor discipline rose to a new 
level. The plan was overfulfilled. The 
quality of agricultural work has improved 
considerably. Despite the partial drought 


Collective farmers in the German Volga Repub- 
lic; in the wheat field and listening to one of 
their leaders during lunch hour. 


in the South, the harvest in the USSR, ac- 
cording to all information, will be on the 
whole not inferior to last year’s and in 
some regions, better.” 

The enemies of the Soviet Union may 
gnash their teeth and shed crocodile tears 
—that will not stop the rapid advance of 
the Soviet workers and farmers. 

From many and varied sources, from 
thousands of tourists, from worker-dele- 
gations from capitalist countries, from 
League of Nations reports, from conserva- 
tive economists, even from the camp of 
the enemy, there have come reports of 
Soviet progress; the evidence is piled 
mountain-high to prove the unquestionable 
success of socialist construction. It is not 
so easy as it was in years past for anti- 
Soviet propagandists to convince people 
that their lies are true. Yet here is an 
editorial in the N. Y. Times stating that 
in the winter of 1932-33 there were 
6,000,000 deaths by starvation in the 
USSR, and that the coming winter will 
be worse! 


On a poultry Kolhoz. 


Four days earlier the same. paper 
printed a letter from Ewald Ammende, 
secretary of the Vienna Aid Committee, 
appealing for funds for starving Russians. 
This committee is headed by Cardinal In- 
nitzer, supporter of the butcher Dolfuss; 
Chief Rabbi Feuchtwang of Vienna, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chief Rabbi 
in London, are leading members. Stephen 
Duggan of New York is helping to put 
over their campaign of slander in the 
United States. 

Last year Hitler and other Nazis had 
the effrontery to contribute a few thousand 
marks to the fund for “starving Germans” 
in the Ukraine and the German Volga Re- 
public, who threw the marks back in Hit- 
ler’s face, telling him to save his benevo- 
lence for the starving Germans in Germany 
whom he has reduced to a diet of swill 
and potato peelings. They didn’t need 
his money—they had just gathered the 
largest harvest in fifty years. 

But one may be sure that the bulk of 
the money collected ostensibly for starv- 
ing Russians never gets into Soviet Russia. 
It is used for anti-Soviet propaganda, part 
of the preparations for intervention. 


Collective Farmers in the North Caucasus. lis- 
tening to radio reports about the harvest. 


One need only consult official and semi- 
official statistics to find an indication of the 
extent of starvation in the United States. 
The Welfare Council of New York reports: 
“Among the starving were children in their 
teens, young men and women in their 
twenties, and skilled as well as unskilled 
workers—all, of course, unemployed.” 
The New York Association for Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor reports: 
“The sickness rate per 1,000 population 
rose from 70 in 1930 to 129 in 1932, or 
83 per cent.” The International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations reports 
that in the USA there were 6,000,000 chil- 
dren who were badly undernourished in 
1933; and in other capitalist countries the 
situation is as bad or worse; in Austria 
75 per cent of the children are suffering 
bad health due to insufficient food and 
medical care. In the USA a survey shows 
that in 1932, there were 23,000 suicides, 
an enormous inerease over pre-crisis fig- 
ures. And yet Americans are asked to 
give money “for starving Russians” who 
don’t need their help. Is the purpose to 
try to persuade us that no matter how bad 
things are, they are better than in Soviet 
Russia? American workers will know 
what to answer. 

But unfortunately millions of Americans 
have never had the opportunity of learn- 
ing the truth. They have never heard 
one of our lecturers, have never read a 
copy of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. There- 
fore, it is up to us to redouble our efforts 
to réach them with the facts, to build a 
mass circulat:on of our magazine. What 
will you do to help? Will you send in 
the names of at least three friends who 
ought to read the truth, with a dollar bill 
for each yearly subscription? 


Mock ceremony in Uzbekistan, making fun 

of the old method of combating drought and 

grasshoppers by religious rites. Part of the 
campaign against superstition. 
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Albert Coates, American orchestra conductor, 
giving a concert in the Turbine Department 


of the Stalin Metal Factory in Leningrad. 

Throughout the Soviet Union such concerts are 

frequently given in factories as well as in 
clubs. 


We reprint below a letter to the New 
York Times: 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 


In your issue of July 11 Ewald Ammende of 
Vienna reiterates in a letter his curious predic- 
tions of imminent “wide starvation” in the Soviet 
Union and requests contributions of grain “for 
the starving districts*before it is too late.” 

This solicitude ‘wholly superfluous. The 
sown area this year was the largest in the history 
of the U.S.S.R., and the Soviet Government re- 
cently stated that, in spite of the drought in some 
sections, the harvest is expected to compare fa- 
vorably with the bumper crop of 1933. Sectional 
droughts are not peculiar to the U.S.S.R. this 
year, and a drought in certain districts does not 
preclude good crops in others. Distance seems to 
have distorted the perspective of Mr. Ammende 
and his Vienna associates, who have been so busy 
of late in predicting impending horrors in the 
Soviet Union. 

To fortify his argument Mr. Ammende cites the 
fact of the recent rise in prices of bread in the 
State distributing agencies. Evidently Mr. Am- 
mende is unaware that this readjustment was con- 
nected with the policy of bringing the prices of 
the State distributing agencies into line with 
those of the commercial stores, where the prices 
have been higher. 

Under the circumstances it is not remarkable 
that the motive: of Mr. Ammende’s widely adver- 
tised apprehensions is a matter for puzzled specu- 
lation among those who know the facts. 

PETER KHRISANFOV, 
Attaché, Embassy of the U.S.S.R. 


Washington, D. C., July 12, 1934. 


We would add that to us, Mr. Am- 
mende’s motive is not a matter for 
puzzled speculation. He is motivated 
by hatred of the Soviet Union and 
desires, not to send food to starving 
Russians, but to help imperialists to 
send invading armies into the U.S.S.R. 
to murder a few million Russians and 
grab off the rich resources of the 
Soviet Union for capitalist exploita- 
tion. 


C.P.S.U. Takes Action to En- 
sure Greater Food Supply 


The first plenary sitting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union ended on July 3, the first 
important meeting since the Party Con- 
gress in January of this year. The meeting 
emphasized ihe importance of fulfil- 
ment of grain and meat delivery plans 
and the improvement and development of 
livestock breeding. The resolution on this 
first subject established the fact that the 
events of the Spring sowing are distinct 
evidence of the growing strength and im- 
proved organisation of collectivised agri- 
culture. The sense of duty and the dis- 
cipline of the collective peasants have been 
again increased, enabling fulfilment of the 
plans at a considerably earlier date than 
last year. The quality too has been greatly 
improved. In spite of partial drought in 
the South, the harvest as a whole will be 
as good as last year and in some parts 
better. The resolution introduced a num- 


ber of measures by means of which a 
quick and successful reaping of the harvest 
and the reducing of all losses by means 





Two scenes from Carmen now playing at the 
Moscow Tsigane Theatre. 


of transport delays and damaging of the 
grain is ensured. Together with these 
measures steps have been taken for ensur- 
ing the delivery of meat. 

A second resolution deals with livestock 
breeding. While collectivisation has solved 
the grain problem it has likewise created 
favorable possibilities for the rapid devel- 
opment of livestock breeding at the State 
and Collective farms. The State farms and 
the produce farms of the collectives organ- 
ised during the past year has resulted in a 
rise of livestock breeding, the raising of 
pedigree stock and the extension of meat 
and dairy produce for the markets. Never- 
theless the executive committee decided 
that, as before, the breeding of livestock 
was developing too slowly. It was there- 
fore decided to set up a plan for livestock 








breeding «atter the style of the State plan 
for suwin;*, which set down the norms of 
the increace of cattle, etc., for the State 
farms, ‘collective farms, collective and in- 
dividu:! peasants, as well as for fodder 
produ:ti... The whole attention of all 
Party sud Soviet organs has to be directed 
towards the fulfilment of the plan. As 
during the last year the collective peasants 
who have hitherto possessed no cow of 
their own, in addition to the cows belong- 
ing to the collective farm, will be able to 
obtain one on very easy terms. Besides 
the 900,000 calves bought for this purpose 
last year, this year a further two million 
will be bought for which the Government 
has given a credit free from interest of 
70 million rubles. It has been further 
decided that collective peasants who them- 
selves breed stock shall have benefits in the 
form of reductions of taxes and delivery 
obligations. The resolution emphasised 
particularly the necessity of increasing the 
number of horses and of encouraging 
breeding of pedigreed stock. 


The National Committee of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union has en- 
dorsed the call of the League Against 
War and Fascism to a second U. S. 
Cengress Against War. It is to be 
held in Chicago on September 28, 29 
and 30. All friends of the Soviet 
Union should help to make this Con- 
gress successful, since every friend of 
the Soviets is an enemy of war and 


of fascism. 
€ 


How many subs to SOVIET RUS- 
SIA TODAY did you send in last 
month? Can you double your record 
during the coming month? How many 
friends have you who would subscribe 
if you asked them for a dollar? 


An “old Russian custom,’ throwing a: com- 
rade in the air on the Moscow air field. 
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A homeless boy applying for admission to the 
bor Commune. He is being registered by an older 
communard. 


A scene from ‘’The Road to Life,’’ Soviet movie 
based upon the Bolshevo ‘experiment.’ 


} The Comrades Court in session at Bolshevo. The 
communards themselves maintain discipline. 


) The general assembly of the prisoners at an OGPU 
Labor Commune. 


» Every communard, or prisoner, receives an educa- 
ton and before he leaves is qualified to take part 
' in socialist construction. 


THE OGPU 


Is 


ABOLISHED 


By LISTON M. OAK 


O Soviet institution has been attacked 

more frequently and violently than 
the OGPU, the State Political Adminis- 
tration. Those who hate the Soviet Union 
have vilified the “secret police” as the in- 
strument of “Red terror,” the bloody 
weapon of dictators against innocent peo- 
ple. It is the fashion among anti-Soviet 
propagandists to compare fascist dictator- 
ship with proletarian dictatorship. The 
OGPU is now compared with Nazi Storm 
Troopers and Hitler’s special black guards 
who are carrying out mass murder in 
Germany in accordance with Hitler’s hys- 
terical threat to execute every “traitor” 
who is opposed to his bloody rule. 

The OGPU is the exact opposite of 
Hitler’s black guards, those sadistic mon- 
sters whose job is to save capitalism from 
impending collapse. The Nazis are storm 
troops of fascist dictatorship attempting to 
suppress the struggles of the German work- 
ers, to crush their organizations, while the 
OGPU men are the Red Guards of the 
working class, whose only job was to de- 
fend the interests of the proletariat, to 
suppress the numerous attempts of the 
White Guards and imperialists to destroy 
the first workers’ republic. 

Although the OGPU has had at times 
during the past seventeen years to be 
ruthless in its fight against reaction and 
counter-revolution, it has never been cruel 
and sadistic, never the instrument of any 
one person, or the weapon of revenge; the 
entire purpose of the OGPU was a con- 
structive one while the purpose of the 
Nazis is completely destructive. The 
OGPU fought for the Soviet workers 
creating a new socialist society while the 
Nazis fight for the preservation of a de- 
caying capitalist society. A comparison of 
Nazi Concentration Camps with the 
OGPU Labor Communes is evidence of 
the difference between the purposes and 
methods of fascist and proletarian dicta- 
torships. Compare the Soviet courts with 
Nazi courts. The Soviet courts give the 
world a new ideal of proletarian justice, 
courts which have been praised by liberals, 
by lawyers and jurists and social workers 
from the capitalist world. In these courts 
you see proletarian democracy at work. 
In the Nazi courts there is no chance for 
justice for workers. Simultaneously with 
the abolition of the OGPU in Soviet 
Russia the Nazis establish their “treason 
tribunals,” miscalled People’s Courts, and 
in which, as Clarence Darrow says, all 
legal procedure is cast aside and the de- 


fendant has no chance of disproving the 
framed-up evidence against him. Here as 
in every detail of fascist dictatorship, it is 
shown to be the reverse of proletarian 
dictatorship in purpose and in method and 
in its class relationship. 


Proletarian dictatorship is abolish- 
ing class distinctions while fascist dic- 
tatorship deepens them. The workers’ state 
is creating a classless society while fascism 
is madly striving to preserve the domina- 
tion of finance capital. (This is equally 
true of Hitler, Von Papen, Thyssen, Schact, 
Krupp and all the other rulers of Ger- 
many, and of Italian fascism too.) In So- 
viet Russia there is more and more mass 
participation of workers and farmers in 
the business of government—effective po- 
litical and economic democracy, with mass 
control and the closest possible link be- 
tween the Soviets, the trade unions, the 
Red Army, the cooperatives, the collective 
farms, the Communist Party. 

Fascist dictatorship is domination of the 
majority by the minority; proletarian dic- 
tatorship is the opposite. The fascists 
crush trade unions; in Soviet Russia the 
trade unions have a larger membership 
and are more powerful than in any coun- 
try in the world. 


Lenin wrote to Dzerjinsky on De- 


cember 20, 1917: 


“The bourgeoisie, landowners and all 
the wealthy classes are exerting: efforts to 
strangle the revolution which is protecting 
the interests of the workers and exploited 
masses. The bourgeoisie is ready for any 
crime, bribing the outcasts of society, the 
vacillating elements and using them for 
pogroms. The allies of the bourgeoisie, 
especially the higher employees, the bank 
officials and so on, sabotage their work and 
organize strikes in order to interfere with 
the measures of the Soviet Government in- 
tended to bring about socialist reconstruc- 
tion. Things have gone so far that sabo- 
tage is being carried on in food supply 
work, threatening millions with starva- 
tion. Extraordinary measures against these 
counter-revolutionaries and saboteurs are 
imperative The rear must be de- 
fended.” 
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Militia or uniformed police: the work of 
OGPU will be turned over to such fine types 
of Soviet workers as these. They can be 
trusted to guard the achievements of the 
revolution as zealously as did the OGPU men. 


During seventeen years the workers 
in the O.G.P.U. and in its predecessor, 
the Cheka, have given distinguished and 
often heroic service to the working class 
in defending the Revolution from a host 
of enemies, at home and abroad. The work 
of the Cheka was directed, between 1917 
and 1920, to the battle against a network 
of counter-revolutionary terrorist organjiza- 
tions aiding the fourteen foreign powers 
which sent armies of intervention to stran- 
gle the Soviet state in its infancy. While 
the Red Army fought in the field, the 
Cheka fought against enemies working be- 
hind the front line trenches—the White 
Guards, the former Russian capitalists, 
landlords, priests, and renegades plotting 
against the new councils of workers and 
peasants and soldiers, the Soviets. The 
victories of the Red Army during the Civil 
War were only possible because the rear 
was protected by the Cheka. 

After the armies of intervention and the 
White Guard bandits were driven out, the 
Cheka was reorganized and its work broad- 
ened. It becomes the OGPU, charged 
with the task of protecting the socialist 
reconstruction of the national economy 
from the damaging activities of saboteurs, 
wreckers, counter-revolutionists, who plot- 
ted to weaken Soviet power, to defeat the 
reconstruction plans as preparation for 
renewed intervention by foreign imperial- 
ism. Outstanding was the exposure of the 
Industrial Party, a group of former Men- 
sheviks and parasites of the Tsarist ruling 
class who maintained close relations with 
White Guard organizations in Paris, and 
received aid from such imperialists as De- 
terding as well as from members of the 
Second International, Abramovitch and 
others. This was only one of many such 
anti-Soviet plots; another was exposed im 
the trial of the British and Russian engi- 
neers last year. 

The OGPU guarded the achievements 
of the first Five-Year Plan from disrupters 
and pillagers of publicly owned property, 
against kulaks attempting to prevent the 
success of the collectivization of agricul- 
ture. The struggle of the OGPU against 
dishonesty, corruption, graft, bureaucracy, 
and speculation has been continuous. It 


This girl is another ‘graduate’ of one of 

the OGPU Labor Communes. She started life 

as a shop-lifter. Now she is an expert me- 

chanic, working at the Agricultural Combine 

Plant at Saratov where she has won premiums 
for her shock brigade work. 


has been overwhelmingly successful—be- 
cause it had the support of the masses. 


But the O.G.P.U. did much more 
than hunt down and punish counter- 
revolutionists and grafters. Its work 
was constructive in a positive sense. Like 
the Red Army, the OGPU took a very 
active part in the building of Socialism. 
No single Soviet achievement is more thrill- 
ing than the building of the great Balltic- 
White Sea Canal. This engineering feat, 
one of the world’s largest, was accom- 
plished entirely with convicts—former 
thieves, bandits, murderers, prostitutes, 
swindlers, kulaks and saboteurs. Thou- 
sands of human beings were reclaimed 
from a life of crime. The OGPU took 
the “scum of society” and transformed 
them into good Soviet citizens, heroes of 
labor, Udarniks qualified to take an active 
part in socialist construction as free work- 
ers. In 19 months socially dangerous ele- 
ments were made into socially useful peo- 
ple; the dregs of the underworld, the moral 
cripples, the enemies of the Soviets, were 
won over to friendship for the building of 
Socialism, were made normal self-respect- 
ing persons with their feet firmly on a 
new path, the “road to life.’ Can the 
Nazis boast of any such splendid accom- 
plishment as this? 

* 


The new Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs takes over all the functions of the 
OGPU—the job of defending the social- 
ist state; protecting public property, col- 
lectively owned by all Soviet citizens; reg- 
istering births, deaths, marriages and di- 
vorces; supervision of the workers and 
peasants militia; and the frontier guard; 
and of fire protection. It will have charge 
of the correctional labor camps and indus- 
trial communes. The judicial collegium of 
the OGPU, which tried counter-revolu- 
tionists brought before it by OGPU men, 
is dissolved and all cases will be tried in 
the regular courts. The new Commissariat 
will be charged with investigation of activi- 
ties of enemies of the Soviets, but will turn 
the evidence collected over to the ordinary 
courts. Crimes such as espionage are to 
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The con- 
victs are taking ‘’time-off’’ to read the news- 


In an OGPU lumber camp in Karelia. 


paper which has just arrived. These lumber 
camps compare favorably with the best in 
the world. 


be tried in the Supreme Court of the 
USSR or in special cases before a mili- 
tary tribunal. A Court of Appeals is 
created with power to reverse decisions of 
other courts including the Supreme Court. 
The decisions of this Court of Appeals 
can be further appealed to the Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR. 


Announcing the abolition of the OGPU, 
Izvestia commented: “The enemy is de- 
feated, smashed—and now the proletarian 
dictatorship can change its methods of 
struggle and turn in a large degree to 
ordinary legal methods and to a far 
greater degree, base them upon formulae 
of the revolutionary law.” 

The absorption of the functions of the 
OGPU into the new Commissariat for In- 
ternal Affairs is of enormous significance. 
It does not mean that the Soviet workers 
can relax their vigilance against enemies 
who would destroy the first workers’ state. 
The campaign against agents of foreign 
imperialism, against saboteurs and wreck- 
ers, against the remnants of Tsarism and 
capitalism, will go forward, but. the 
methods of combating such inimical 
counter-revolutionary forces will be dif- 
ferent. The Soviet courts, the regular 
police forces, the militia, the trade unions 
and local Soviets, are now fully capable 
of dealing with this problem, under the 
direction of the Commissariat for Internal 
Affairs. 

But the abolition of the OGPU does 
signify that Soviet power is firmly estab- 
lished, that the last danger of a return 
to capitalism has ended, that the forces 
of reaction have been shattered. The vil- 
lage, last stronghold of individualistic, 
capitalist psychology, has been conquered 
by socialist collectivism. The victory of 
the 200,000 collective farms removes the 
danger from the kulaks, as a class inimical 
to the interests of the masses of farmers 
and workers. The successes of the sec- 
ond Five Year Plan especially during the 
past six months are further guarantees of 
the security and the power of the Soviet 
Government. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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By C. M. STOYCOFF 


MONG the many revolutionists who 
languished in the dungeons of the 
Tsar, there was one, Felix Dzerjinsky, who, 
after the overthrow of the Romanoffs, was 
called upon to assume the task of defend- 
ing the Revolution. While primarily en- 
gaged in directing the Cheka and fighting 
the enemies of the new order, this man of 
courage and vision found himself face to 
face with the ancient problem of suppress- 
ing the activities of anti-social elements. 
Dzerjinsky never shared Lombroso’s con- 
clusion that law breaking was an inborn 
evil which could be successfully fought 
only by the physical extermination of what 
the Italian criminologist designated as the 
criminal type. Nor did he think that cruel- 
ty of punishment would prevent crime or 
reform a criminal. Crime, when not due to 
physical or mental defects, is primarily 
the result of bad social environment, of 
neglect, social inequality and injustice. 
Dzerjinsky was sure that healthy surround- 
ings, kindliness and scientific guidance 
could be relied upon, in a socialist society, 
to bring social-mindedness and self-respect 
to social offenders. And he commissioned 
Henry Yagoda, one of his lieutenants, to 
gather a group of young criminals into a 
labor commune where the practicability of 
this theory could be tested. 


Yagoda selected eighteen boys, all 
“hopeless” repeaters with criminal records 
doing time in the jails of Moscow, and in 
1924 brought them to the estate of a 
former aristocrat in the wooded country 
north of Moscow. Here, they were told, 
they could be free and eventually have 
their citizenship rights restored; make the 
place their home or leave it, if they would 
only forget their past, stop drinking and 


August, 1934, marks the end of the tenth year of the most interesting and audacious “experi- 
i history of criminology—the Bolshevo Labor Commune of the OGPU, the Soviet State 


Political Department. Starting with a few old wooden buildings on the estate of a former land- 
lord, it is now an electrified town with modern apartment houses, asphalt streets, parks, a water 
supply and a sewerage system, a large department store, a club, schools, a factory-kitchen, a first- 


class hospital, athletic fields, and industrial enterprises. 


It is @ monument to the genius of 


Felix Dzerjinsky, then chief of the Cheka, of Henry Yogoda, formerly assistant director of the 

OGPU and now Commissar of the new Department of Internal Affairs, and of M. S. Pogrebinsky. 

Its success has been repeated in other OGPU Agricultural and Industrial Colonies for criminals. 
An American friend of the Soviet Union, a prominent surgeon of Gary, Indiana, tells the 


remarkable story of Bolshevo. 








stealing and learn some useful trade. The 
boys liked the place, which was situated in 
a delightful clearing amongst tall pine 
trees near the village Bolshoe. 

They were, however, very suspicious of 
the unexpected generosity and their first 
thought was how to run away. But as there 
were no guards at the gates, no jailers, no 
iron bars anywhere and all doors were 
wide open, there was no necessity for an 
immediate escape. Also, the food was 
excellent and Yagoda seemed to have an 
inexhaustible supply of cigarettes. Be- 
sides, his fascinating plans and business- 
like talks, his sincerity and friendship cap- 
tivated their imagination. And after a few 
days of hesitant orientation the young 
criminals made up their minds to stick it 
out here for awhile at least. Thus there 
was launched the most interesting experi- 
ment under the Soviets; one which was 
destined to grow into a successful “repair 
shop for broken souls” and a living memo- 
rial to Dzerjinsky’s genius. 

The boys helped experienced carpenters 
remodel the old estate into dormitories 
with modern conveniences, spacious work- 
shops, school, theatre, club-house, and 
eagerly apprenticed themselves to master 
mechanics to learn trades. They became 
enthused with building their little com- 
mune. Shops increased in size and num- 
ber. The adventure proved a great success 
and ten years after its establishment, the 
First Labor Commune of the 0.G.P.U. has 
a population of 2,500 ex-bandits, thieves, 
murderers, safe-blowers and jailbirds of 
long and variegated criminal records. 


I visited Bolshevo with a party of Amer- 
ican professional people. Our guide intro- 
duced us to one of the directors. “This is 
the original and the model for all other 
industrial and agricultural colonies for the 
reclamation of anti-social elements,” he 
explained. “Have you seen the film, ‘Road 
to Life’? Well, it is a dramatization of the 
story of this place. That chapel yonder, 
now a radio station and post and telegraph 
office, was where the eighteen boys were 
first lodged.” 

We follow Tovarisch Bezpalov toward a 
group of buildings where the various shops 
are located. “This is the shoe factory 
where 61 per cent of the cummunars are 
employed. The rest are master-mechanics 
and instructors from Moscow and hired 


employees from the neighboring village. 
We turn out sport shoes of all kinds; about 
1,300,000 pairs last year.” 

Next we visit a spacious shop where 
clean and bright looking young men and 
women are busy making skiis, fancy sleds, 
alpine stocks, billiard cues, croquet balls, 
tennis rackets, ice skates. The last shop 
we are taken to is a rayon factory where 
boys and girls are making flannels, sport 
stockings, caps and all sorts of woolen 
goods. Conspicuous throughout the shops 
are many placards with enthusiastic slo- 
gans and signs expressing the ambitious 
determination of the workers to build so- 
cialism. On a blackboard we read that 
“Comrade Danilov did not clean his 
bench” when he quit work the night before. 
On another board a list of shock brigaders. 


We leave the shops and walk into an 
old brick building. “This is the dormitory 
for the single girls,” begins Bezpalov, “we 
have two more, one for the boys and an- 
other for the married couples. Eight hun- 
dred of the communars are married folks.” 
(Never did he call them prisoners or crim- 
inals.) We walk through spacious rooms; 
the floors are freshly scrubbed, clean bed- 
ding on iron frames, simple furniture, pic- 
tures of Marx, Lenin and Stalin on white 
calcimined walls and flowers on the wide 
sills of open windows, 


Close by is a bakery and a kitchen- 
factory with a capacity of ten thousand 
meals a day. “For board and room,” con- 
tinues our host, “each member is charged 
50 rubles a month. During the first three 
months of orientation the new-comers re- 
ceive only 30 rubles a month and become 
indebted to the Commune 60 rubles for 
their period of apprenticeship in the shops. 
They quickly repay their indebtedness, as 
they learn a trade. Some earn over 200 
rubles a month. Like all workers in Soviet 
shops, factories, mines, etc., the communars 
receive medical care free and are insured 
against accidents, time lost because of sick- 
ness, and unemployment.” 

We walked by a sports-field where sev- 
eral boys and girls were playing tennis, 
and sat down on the benches of an ele- 
vated pergola in the park nearby. 

“After a sojourn of three years here,” 
Bezpalov resumed his story, “rights of 
citizenship are restored and he is given a 
membership card to a trade union. This 
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is decided by a special committee and the 
reward is made for good behavior and so- 
cial mindedness.’ A member thus favored 
may leave us, if he so chooses. A couple 
left here in 1927, but after some weeks of 
wandering around came back. Life here is 
interesting and full of meaning. Many 
people that visit here wish to stay with us.” 

At this point one of our group asked 
about the way this unique settlement is 
administered and how discipline is main- 
tained. 

“Officially the Commune is headed by a 
President and several superintendents, all 
of them members of the OGPU, with the 
exception of the superintendent of the 
kitchen-factory, who is an ex-convict, a 
murderer of his wife. He was sentenced 
to be shot, but appealed his case and his 
sentence was commuted to long term im- 
prisonment. Our committee picked him up 
from a jail six years ago. In time all offices 
will be filled by members of the Commune. 
Already all vice-superintendents, supervi- 
sors, their assistants, foremen and control- 
men are from the ranks of the communars.” 

“Questions pertaining to communal life 
in general are decided and our industries 
managed by a General Assembly which 
meets once a year. All necessary changes 
of rules, organization, hours of work, 
wages, education, etc., are initiated by an 
Executive Committee. No changes, how- 
ever, can be enacted without the approval 
of the General Assembly. ‘The Executive 
Committee carries on its work by means of 
sub-committees elected from each shop, 
and groups of volunteers, who take care 
of the library, red-corners, the creche, kin- 
dergarten, schools, the cinema and radio, 
winter and summer sports, classes for po- 
litical education, dramatic art, self ex- 
pression, orchestra, etc.” 

“As to discipline—no member can re- 
main with us unless he sincerely. tears 
himself away from all previous bad asso- 
ciations, and makes up his mind to learn 
a trade and study. For two months after 
his admittance the newcomer cannot leave 
the premises without the knowledge of his 
supervisors, nor is he allowed to visit in 
the city. For breaking these rules, the 
offender is first reprimanded privately by 
a special committee. For a second offence, 
he is reprimanded publicly. If he contin- 
ues to be refractory, he may be sent to the 
OGPU jail for a period not to exceed 
two weeks. An offender who fails to heed 
these . disciplinary measures is expelled 
from the Commune and referred to medical 
men for treatment. So far we have had 
only one such unhappy case.” 

“Nearby peasants were very much upset 
on hearing of a colony of convicts being 
planned in the neighborhood. They sent a 
delegation to see Tovarisch Kalinin, the 
President of the Soviet Union. They all go 
to Kalinin, you know . . . That of course, 
didn’t help. The boys were brought here 
and the Commune started. Then the peas- 
ants came and gave us solemn warning 


that any jail bird who would dare put in 
an appearance in or near the village, would 
be without ceremony, posted, that is, a pole 
would be driven through his body into the 
ground! This scared us stiff—we were 
afraid to even look in the direction of the 
village, less than a mile away from here.” 

“This was ten years ago. We discovered 
that there was no store in the village. The 
peasants walked several kilometers to buy 
their supply of kerosene, salt, matches, etc. 
We opened a general merchandise store 
and made it known to our enemy that we 
would sell to outsiders. The peasants came 
to the store for their supplies and thus the 
first contact between the peasants and com- 
munars was established. We got to know 
each other and by the next fall our boys 
were welcomed to the village and were 
joining the peasant girls in the various 
holiday celebrations. Courtships followed, 
marriages, children, and today we have 
relatives in every household in the village 
and are the best of friends. 


“Yes, the communars may: marry, but 


only after a year and a half sojourn in the 
Commune. Before a member marries he 
must make an application to a special 
committee which approves the match or 
advises the young couple otherwise. Then 
the lovers come before the assembly, are 
pronounced husband and wife with the 
good wishes of all, and sent to town to 
register their marriage as required by 
Soviet law.” 


“I am one of the original eighteen,” he 
proudly declared as we said good-bye. “I 
was a dare-devil of a bandit ten years ago, 
but now I am a new man, a vice-president 
in the Commune, and a living witness to 
the reforming power of friendly guidance 
in healthy socialist surroundings.” 


“It is an inspiration to see the magnifi- 
cent achievement of the OGPU Trud Com- 
mune. It is a realization of one of my own 
dreams. . . . May the time come when there 
will be such Communes all oevr the world.” 
—Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of 


‘Schools, Winnetka, Ill. 





THE OGPU IS ABOLISHED 


(Continued from page 9) 


The legal system of the Soviet Union, 
with its laws, courts and penal institutions 
for the reeducation of convicts, is viewed 
by many foreigners as one of the supreme 
achievements of the Revolution. Sherwood 
Eddy says, “A characteristic of the Soviet 
penal system, in so far as it applies to the 
nine-tenths of the population who are 
workers, is that it is not vindictive but re- 
demptive. .. . Their penal system is prob- 
ably the most modern, the most humane, 
in the world. The man whom a capitalist 
society brands as a criminal they count as 
a brother who has gone wrong, perhaps 
through no fault of his own, because of 
poverty, ignorance, neglect or social in- 
justice. He is never put in a “prison.” 
He wears no prison garb, no brand of 
Cain. He is paid the wages of a worker; 
he is allowed to talk, to smoke, to do any 
reasonable thing. . . . The effort is to re- 
deem him from himself and to make him a 
useful citizen.” 

“In the People’s Courts all the judges 
are working men. . . . The court is more 
informal than in other countries, with little 
concern for legal technicalities and verbal 
hairsplitting but with a primary concern 
for equity and essential justice.” 


Harold Laski, of the British Labor Par- 
ty, a socialist and a prominent economist, 
writes in the Nation that “There is a real 
and impressive democracy in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The People’s Courts are 
a discovery of seminal importance in the 
history of legal procedure. In small cases 
they realize in striking degree the ideal 
of justice without law.” He says they do 
not suffer like capitalist courts from ex- 
cessive formalism and red tape. The work 


of these courts has trained thousands of 
workers in self-government and the ad- 
ministration of justice. Prison adminis- 
tration in the Soviet Union, he says, “am- 
ply deserves all the eulogies that have been 
heaped upon it. Experiments like that of 
Bolshevo are literally triumphs of the 
power to reclaim human nature from the 
results of evil environment; and the ordi- 
nary prisons prove that socialist environ- 
ment has a capacity for regeneration of 
which it is impossible to overestimate the 
significance.” 

In Soviet Russia there can be no alliance 
between courts, prisons and government 
generally and the criminal underworld 
such as exists in capitalist society. - The 
judges are not members of the capitalist 
class as here but are themselves workers, 
subjected to the most searching criticism 
from their fellow-workers. It is not pos- 
sible there to pay a high fee to a clever 
lawyer or graft to a politician, to escape 
the penalty for crime, nor can a criminal 
get off through a loophole or legal techni- 
cality. 

8 


The Soviet peoples celebrated last month 
the eleventh anniversary of the adoption, 
in July, 1923, of the Soviet constitution. 
Mikhail Kalinin, president of the U.S.S.R., 
stated to foreign press correspondents that 
the principle which is the corner stone of 
the Soviet constitution is very simple: 
“The constitution of any state is designed 
to protect the interests of the class which 
is in power. The chief question is, who is 
in power? The U.S.S.R. is, thus far, the 
only country where power is inthe hands 

. Continued on page 42) 
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@ Frau von Kerber, prominent German social worker and Germany’s 
first woman judge, who has made a life study of criminology, with a 
group of delinquent girls in the Moscow House of Correction. “A 
Soviet jail is just a temporary thing. The prisoner is not torn from 
life. A new rich life is created for him, which fits him for good citizen- 
ship when he leaves. | studied Soviet prisons for five months, talked 
with prisoners, was present at their trials, their entertainments, concerts, 
watched them at work, saw their wall newspapers, and can say that they 
are the best in the world.” 


THE OGPU IS ABOLISHED 


(Continued from page 11) 


of the working class. The Soviet constitution is a clear expres- 
sion of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It gives full free- 
dom and democracy to toilers of all nationalities, whom Tsarist 
Russia oppressed, in the seven constituent socialist republics 


of the U.S.S.R.” 


The Soviet state, the dictatorship of the proletariat, was cre- 
ated to defend the Workers’ Revolution, to protect the interests 
of the toiling masses against those who would restore capitalism, 
to build the classless socialist society in which the state will 

eventually wither 
away. The OGPU 
was created to de- 
fend this first work- 
ers’ state, and as part 
of the state apparatus 
it has performed in- 
valuable service in 
furtherance of these 
purposes of the So- 
viet Constitution. Now 
it can be abolished, 
its work well done. 
Its functions can be 


@ Comrades Gussi- 
kin, Novikov and 
Golovin, shock brig- 
adeers at the textile 
factory in the Lefor- 
tovo Labor Commune. 








safely turned over to the ordinary police Reactionaries prattle about “law 
aN forces, to the regular courts, prisons, So- order,” but the plain truth is that m 


viets, trade unions, and other organs of the capitalist world there is no order, 

proletarian dictatorship, which grows daily chaos, confusion, violence, crime, ané 
more stable, more powerful, while fascist Not even fascist terror can restore ord 
dictatorship in Germany, like capitalism the decaying capitalist structure. In 
generally, is collapsing under the blows of Soviet Union alone is revolutionary 
the working class. and socialist order firmly established, 
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@ V. R. Menjinsky, who re- 
cently died. He succeeded 
Dzerjinsky as chief of the 
OGPU, and is highly honored 
for his wonderful work. 





@ Everyone committed to a Soviet penal institution is taught a 
trade and paid trade union wages. Academic as well as practical 
training is given; the tenth anniversary of Bolshevo has been 
celebrated by the establishment of a university. 








@ In the gymnasium at an OGPU Labor Colony. A healthy body 
is the first consideration, education is the second, of Soviet 
criminologists. 





there is society peaceful and scientifically planned, giving 
security to all workers. The streets of San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, Cleveland, Houston, Amsterdam, Berlin, Munich, Paris, 
Vienna are spattered with workers’ blood. The streets of 
the U.S.S.R. resound to the firm tread of Soviet workers 
going peacefully and happily to work in their own fac- 
‘fories, shops, mines, mills and farms. Only in the Soviet 
Union has the class war ended in a decisive final victory 
for the proletariat; and there alone can there be security, 
peace, and orderly progress. 
Henry G. Yogoda was former acting chief of the OGPU 


and is now director of the new Commissariat for Internal 


[Soviet militiawoman giving advice to a juvenile offender. 
he Soviet idea is to prevent crime not punish criminals, and 
effort is made to avoid sending first-offenders to prison. 
ae never placed in the same institution as older criminals. 


He joined the Communist Party 
early in 1917 just before the 
Revolution; and was one of the 
organizers of the Red Guard of 
the Petrograd workers. He was 
one of the editors of a revolu- 
tionary newspaper for soldiers, 
and later Lenin appointed him 
editor of a newspaper for poor 
peasants. When the Civil War 
broke out he took an active 
part in fighting the White 
Guard and interventionist 
armies. In 1920 he became a 
member of the presidium of the 
Cheka, and did valuable work 
in exposing conspiracies of the 
White Guards and imperialist 
agents. He became assistant to 
V. Menjinsky, chairman of the 
OGPU. At the 17th Party Con- 
gress he was elected to the cen- 
tral committee of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. 





mf Kung “criminals at the Zagorsky Labor Commune 
dlinquents, who will graduate as skilled mechanics. 


Affairs. He is 43 years old and is an “old 
Bolshevik,” having engaged actively in the 
tevolutionary movement since early youth. 
He was sent to prison and exile by the 
Tsar’s government. When only 14 he 
Worked in an illegal, underground print- 
shop publishing leaflets and pamphlets 
‘Written by Lenin and other Bolsheviks. 





@ The court room during the famous 
trial of the members of the Industrial 
Party, a group of former Mensheviks, 
kulaks and landlords who conspired 
against the workers state for the restora- 
tion of capitalism in the Soviet Union, 
preparing for intervention by wrecking 
activities. 


@ Left—Henry G. Yogoda. 


@A string orchestra at one of the 
OGPU homes for orphaned children. 
Mark this—children are not taken away 
from their parents; these homes are for 
homeless waifs. 





Soviet Culture Penetrates Mountain Fastnesses, Bringing 


A NEW ERA IN THE CAUCASUS 


By WILLIAM OSGOOD FIELD, Jr. 


NE thousand miles south of Moscow 

rises the great mountain range of the 
Caucasus, springing in the east from the 
Caspian Sea and stretching more than 500 
miles to the shores of the Black Sea. For 
centuries the ancient migrations and trade 
routes between the East and the West have 
skirted these mountains, leaving within 
their confines remnants of various tribes 
and nations seeking refuge in this natural 
stronghold. Today, within this mountain 
area dwell about a million and a half 
people of many local nationalities, differ- 
ing widely from one another in languages 
and customs, and living mainly in isolated 
communities separated by rugged moun- 
tain ridges. 

Through the centuries these mountain- 
eers have remained practically indepen- 
dent, shutting themselves up within their 
mountain fastnesses and repelling every 
attempt to disturb them. They have cut 
themselves off from the cultural and eco- 


A girl of Swanetia. 





nomic development of the outside world, 
and so have retained to this day many of 
the customs, superstitions, and traditions 
of earlier ages. 

The Russian Empire finally gained com- 
plete military control of the Caucasus in 
the 1860’s. But Russian efforts were con- 
centrated elsewhere and comparatively 
little was done except to police the moun- 
taineers in order to keep them subdued 





On a tea Kolhoz in the Caucasus. 


and regular contributors of taxes and men 
to the army. A fair measure of “law and 
order” was established, but the changes 
were, on the whole, superficial. Blood 
feuds continued as before though less 
openly. Schools were built in some dis- 
tricts but exercised relatively little influ- 
ence among the masses of the people. 
Almost nothing was done to improve the 
health of the mountain communities by 
means of scientific medical care or edu- 
cation. Many communities had to rely 
on their own medicine men and priests 
between the rare and reluctant visits of a 
military doctor. So it was that the peoples 
of the Caucasus retained their ancient 
customs and their loyalties to the family 
and the clan, and their consequent antagon- 
ism to the ways of the outside world. 


As in most parts of Tsarist Russia, the 
people of the Caucasus were being driven 
to revolt as the 20th Century opened. The 
disturbances of 1905 were put down but 
they smoldered on and finally burst out 
afresh. in 1917. The landowners were 
turned out, their property confiscated, and 
feudalism became a thing of the past. But 
peace and a new era did not dawn at once 
for these backward people. For several 
years thereafter the whole mountain range 


m= Old houses and new in 
Caucasian Mountains, 






Comrade Kaloyev, a member of the Central 


Executive Committee of the North Caucasian 
Mountain Region. 


was kept in a turmoil by the armies and 
agents of foreign powers seeking to gain 
possession of the Baku Oil Fields and 
trying at the same time to overthrow the 
young Soviet Republic. 


The Soviets Tackle a Tough Job 


Not until the early 1920’s was Soviet 
leadership firmly established in the Cau- 
casus, and even then the slow and arduous 
task of reconstruction lay ahead. Ancient 
customs, national hostilities, and super- 
stitions centuries old cannot be legislated 
away over night. Nevertheless, tangible 
advantages from cooperation have been 
realized in the forms of rising standards 
of living, good government, better medical 
attention, etc. 

In the matter of dealing with minor na- 
tionalities, the Soviet Government has set 
an excellent precedent and nowhere is the 
success of their policy more easily dis- 
cernable than in the Caucasus. First of 
all, Soviets were formed in each district 
with native leaders selected from the more 
progressive of the local inhabitants. In- 
stead of trying to standardize the numer- 
ous languages into one, alphabets were 
developed for each unwritten language 
(most of them were merely verbal), and 
these languages are used in the numerous 
schools which have sprung up everywhere. 
Russian is only taught as a foreign tongue 
and is not over-stressed. Religions—and 
there is everything in the Caucasus from 
Sun Worshiping to Mohammedanism and 
Christianity—are not suppressed or at- 
tacked as such but they lose in importance 
as the new social order increases in pres- 
tige and the tangible benefits of scientific 
farming over holy water and incantations 
are demonstrated. Group animosities tend 
to vanish as roads are built and social and 
economic intercourse between the valleys 
develops. 


Schooling is no longer “a way for chil- 
dren to waste their time;” it is an avenue 
to broader living for old and young alike. 
For example, in Upper Swanetia with a 
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population of about 13,900, one of the 
most backward districts in the Caucasus, 
there were in 1913 seventeen primary 
schools with only 200 pupils. In 1930- 
31 there were thirty-three schools with 
1320 pupils, and 200 more children were 
being sent to school outside of the district. 
In addition there were four collective farm 
schools with 265 students; one technical 
school with thirty students; and seventy- 
seven adult classes to abolish illiteracy 
with a total attendance of 476 men and 
315 women. Since 193], of course, still 
greater progress has been made. In 1926 
only 15 to 20 per cent of the adult popu- 
lation could write, whereas in 1932 every- 
one between the ages of fifteen and forty 
could either read or write or were learn- 
ing. In some years 25 per cent of the 
money spent in the district went for edu- 
cational purposes with the result that by 
1931 four-fifths of the children of primary 
school age were in school, which repre- 
sented a higher percentage of students per 
thousand population than had existed in 
the city of St. Petersburg in 1914. That 
academic standards are not up to those in 
urban districts, is not denied, but they are 
constantly improving. 

One of the more curious and pernicious 
survivals of medievalism are the blood 
feuds. The conception that any real or 
imagined slur on a man’s honor has to 
be .avenged with blood, has practically 
dominated the lives of these people for 
centuries. Murders have been frequent and 
feuds sometimes continued between fam- 
ilies for generations until they annihilated 
each other. Since the Revolution, by 
means of showing the futility of this 
method of settling disputes and through 
more stringent law enforcement, the num- 
ber of murders and feuds has declined. 

The all important matter of opening up 
roads and improving horse trails has not 
been neglected. The cost of road building 
and the engineering difficulties involved 
are enormous but nevertheless great 
strides have been made during the past 
ten years. With the cooperation of the 
local people it has been possible to build 
highways passable for automobiles into 
some of the innermost valleys of many dis- 
tricts such as Daghestan, Tchetchnia, Nor- 
thern and Southern Ossetia, Kabarda, 
Racha, and Abkhasia. Others are in the 
process of construction and plans are 
nearly completed for the first railroad 
across the main range of the Caucasus. 
With these roads are coming farm ma- 
chinery and manufactured goods to replace 
the crude home-made implements which 
are still being used in many districts. At 
the same time it is becoming less impera- 
tive to cultivate the poor soil of the moun- 
tain slopes, as with roads, it becomes pos- 
sible to import vegetables and cereals 
from the rich lands to the north and the 
south of the mountains. Gradually these 
new roadways will make it practical for 
the mountaineers to devote their energies 


more exclusively to cattle raising and 
dairy farming, for which their valleys are 
eminently suited, and the region will 
thereby become an integral part of the 
economic structure of the Soviet Union, 
contributing and receiving its share of 
what the whole country affords. 

Improved means of transportation also 
makes possible far more efficient exploita- 
tion of the natural resources of these moun- 
tains, among which are splendid forests, 
mineral deposits of undetermined value, 
and tremendous sources of water power. 
This last is such that in the course of time 
it will provide electricity not only for the 
mountain districts, but also for the mil- 
lions of people and the industries of the 
surrounding region. Already the first 
hydro-electric development entirely within 
the mountains is nearing completion in 
the heart of Daghestan. When finished it 
will supply power for that part of Daghes- 
tan as well as for the construction of a 700 
foot dam for a great regional hydro-elec- 
tric station. 

The opening up of the Caucasus is im- 
portant for still another reason: it offers 
one of che finest winter and summer play- 
grounds in the world. Even in the days 
of the Tsar, the Crimea and the Caucasus 
were beginning to be popular among the 
people of wealth as resort and health cen- 
ters. Today their palaces are used by the 
workers and peasants of the whole Union 
as sanatoria and holiday resorts. As it 
becomes easier to travel in the mountains, 
more and more hotels are being built and 
mountain sports such as hiking, climbing, 
and skiing are being introduced. Also the 
dry mountain air and the numerous excel- 
lent mineral springs make the Caucasus a 
perfect region in which to develop rest 
houses and tuberculosis hospitals. 

Already a new era of progress has begun 
in the Caucasus and the changes in the lives 
of the people are many and varied, but 
the task is only just started. One still 
sees wooden plows, houses with no chim- 
neys, primitive spinning wheels and looms, 
women who dare not speak to men before 
they go hunting lest their words be a curse 
to the hunters, and men who consider it 
dishonorable to be seen working. Also it 
would be too much to say that all the 
people fully understand or relish the 
changes that are taking place around them, 
but most of them are enthusiastic about 
the changed order of things because for the 
first time in the history of their communi- 
ties new and constructive forces are at 
work, being administered unselfishly and 
as a part of the reorganization and build- 
ing-up process of an entire country on a 
socialist basis, giving them a higher stand- 
ard of living and new cultural opportu- 
nities. 





Top to bottom: A collective farm in the Cau- 
casus; a meteorological station; sowing corn; 
transporting bales of cotton at a Black Sea 
port; a native of Daghestan who is a shock 
brigader in one of the few factories. 

























































































MORE ABOUT 


The following letter was returned to 
Thomas Cobb by an associate editor of the 
magazine “Asia,” which refused to print it 
on the pretext of “not enough space.” 
“Asia” has space enough to print Essad 
Bey’s fantastic slanders but not for a 


reply. 
Editor, Asia Magazine: 


In your April issue, the article, “Cau- 
casus Racial Curiosity Shop” by Essad Bey, 
concludes with the following sentence, 
“Some day a horde of tourists will doubt- 
less find its way here. Until that time, 
however, the mysterious land of the Cau- 
casus . . . slumbers on in a sleep that not 
even the fanfare of Bolshevism has been 
able to disturb.” 

From this statement I judge that Essad 
Bey has not recently been in the Caucasus, 
or his idea of slumber is quite different 
from that of dictionary definitions. 

With Julien Bryan I spent six weeks 
during the summer of 1933 in Caucasia 
and Transcaucasia. We found its peoples 
in a far from dormant state; and com- 
munism meaning something more in their 
daily lives than a flourish of trumpets. I 
would suggest that Mr. Bey is the one who 
is slumbering if he has not heard of the 
reawakening of the Caucasus under Bol- 
shevist influence. In our short visit we 
saw this manifested by such new projects 
as the 26,500 kw. hydro-electric power sta- 
tion at Mtaskhet; a similar smaller station 
at Kutais; electrification of the railroad 
between Tiflis and Rion; oil pipeline be- 
tween Baku and Batum; auto bus lines 


SOVIET PROGRESS IN THE CAUCASUS 


A LETTER NOT PRINTED IN “ASIA” 


over the Georgian and Ossetin Military 
Roads; reorganization and reequipment of 
the Baku and Grozny oil fields; new apart- 
ments at Baku, Tiflis, Leninkan and Eri- 
van which in design and construction equal 
the best European workers’ housing; new 
paved roads in the Baku region; well 
equipped airports at Baku and Tiflis. 

Nor is the cultural side of life neglected. 
The Moscow Art Ballet was performing in 
Baku before pleased audiences while we 
were there; in Erivan we photographed a 
newly organized symphony orchestra; and 
in each city we visited we found new club 
houses, parks of culture and rest; new hos- 
pitals and sanitariums; new schools; child 
nurseries; many well patronized newspa- 
per and magazine kiosks; and a general 
atmosphere of intense intellectual stimu- 
lation. 

Even racial groups which reputable au- 
thorities on the Caucasus consider the least 
civilized, such as the inhabitants of Dag- 
hestan, Khevsuria, and Svanetia, have felt 
the Soviet influence. I recently saw mo- 
tion pictures of Daghestan taken by Os- 
good Field showing at Kubatchi a new 
school and nursery, and a public meeting 
where a woman, unveiling, spoke in favor 
of equality for men and women. 

Socialist construction has penetrated 
even the almost inaccessible central moun- 
tain regions near Kazbeck and Elbruz. 
We rode over difficult trails for two days 
to reach Barrasacco, capital of Khevsuria. 
Arriving there we inspected a newly built 
district headquarters with Communist 
Party and Red Army representatives, and 


we also saw new schools and _ hospitals. 

In Svanetia which is even more difficult 
to reach, we found a State cattle farm at 
Tzena; collective farms at Kal, Mestia, 
and Becho; and a collectivized lumber in- 
dustry. A telegraph line runs through the 
country. At Mestia a hydro-electric sta- 
tion has been built in the Ingur river; mo- 
tion pictures are shown bi-weekly at the 
Young Communists’ Club house; a hospi- 
tal is being completed. A new automo- 
bile road is being built into the country 
from Zugdidi. Over part of this road, as 
far as Dshwary, an auto bus line runs. 
While in and near Svanetia we visited a 
new sanitarium at Sham Shovic; talked to 
geologists from Leningrad and hog and 
cattle inspectors from Tiflis; used a tele- 
phone at Gebi, capital of Racha; and in 
Mestia slept in a new proletarian tourist 
base. I talked to young Svans, both boys 
and girls, who are receiving higher educa- 
tion at Tiflis and at the Borshom forestry 
school. 

In fact so rapidly is Soviet change over- 
taking the most obscure regions of the 
Caucasus, at Mestia, Svan capital, we sug- 
gested to the Svan communist leaders that 
one village like Uschul be left untouched 
as a living museum of the Svan past. The 
Svanetians were not enthusiastic about this 
idea but they promised to consider it. 

Anyone who has visited the Caucasus re- 
cently, or who has seen the Bryan or Field 
motion pictures must, I think, feel that 
here as in other parts of the Soviet Union 
a new society is in process of construction. 


Thomas S. Cobb. 


Saving Civilization and Profits of Munitions Makers 


Another vile plot of the Comintern is 
discovered by Irenee Du Pont, American 
munitions magnate. The recent exposure 
of the international munitions makers is 
inspired, he asserts, by “a subservient 
force, instigated by the Third International 
and allied interests to weaken the defensive 
powers of the capitalist countries.” Which 
capitalist countries and what “allied inter- 
ests?” 

Du Pont, like other manufacturers of the 
weapons of wholesale slaughter, enjoys 
enormous profits from the sale of arma- 
ments, not only in time of war, but right 
now when war preparations are being 
speeded up. They do not care who the 
customer is so long as they get paid—they 
will sell to Nazis, Japanese imperialists, to 
Chinese war lords, to Bolivia or Paraguay, 
to friend or enemy. Before the World War 
the Du Ponts handed over to their German 


16 


“allied interests” discoveries made by 
chemists employed by the U. S. Govern- 
ment which were later used to kill Ameri- 
can soldiers. Right now they are profiting 
from the war in the Chaco. They got a 
check for $60,000,000 from the Allies from 
the sale of munitions used in the World 
War. They want more such checks—there- 
fore the attack upon the Comintern, the 
Soviet Government, and the workers every- 
where who are fighting to prevent another 
sanguinary military conflict. 

Mr. Du Pont rivals Deterding and Hitler 
in agitating for and justifying in advance 
a war against the Soviet Union. The Du 


Pont firm has built a nitrate plant in 


Japan, part of preparations for war. Gen- 
eral William Graves, chief of the American 
Expeditionary Forces to Siberia in 1919, 
writes in the June issue of Current History 
that Japan needs financial assistance in her 





planned war against the Soviets. “I antici- 
pate Japan will have no difficulty in getting 
all the aid she needs. There are many 
people in the United States who would be 
glad to assist in the destruction of a Com- 
munist State, and similar sentiments are 
to be found in England.” No doubt Mr. 
Du Pont will be one of the first to extend 
such aid to Japan, “to save Christian civi- 
lization from the bloody Bolshevik” —and 
thus save the profits of munitions makers. 


Selma McCone, an American woman engaged 
in work on a Soviet farm near Leningrad, writes 
Dan Molony that they need technical books in 
English, and magazines, dictionaries, textbooks, 
books on agriculture, etc. If you have such 
books to spare, send them direct to Selma 
McCone, Kommuna Trud, Station Vsevolozhkaya, 
Leningrad Oblasti, U.S.S.R. The Americans 
there will be grateful. 
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By SERGE] RADAMSKY 


HIS is the capitol of Western Siberia, 

one of the richest grain sections in 
Soviet Russia . . . but these Bolsheviks are 
a greedy lot and, not satisfied with grain 
alone, they prowl the fields, the mountains, 
and the luck they have! Sure enough, 
right here they found iron, coal, and all 
sorts of minerals, and the nerve of them! 
Finding it difficult to transport all this to 
Great Russia, or to the Don Basin, they 
bethought themselves that it would be great 
fun to establish factories right on the spot, 
and so they went to work. Ten years ago 
this was in the wilds of Siberia. Now it is 
one of the prides of Socialist industriali- 
zation - Kuzbass! And this is the 
slogan, “Let us make Kuzbass the second 
Don Bass!” One sees it in large letters 
on the public buildings, in the schools, in 
the theatres, printed with flowers on the 
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lawns, and, what is more significant, on the 
lips of every worker, of every engineer, of 
every specialist. 

Novosibirsk is the capitol of this fever- 
ishly developing Kuzbass. Ten years ago 
it was inhabited by twenty thousand lazy 
peasants and some rich Kulaks. Now it 
boasts three hundred and fifty thousand 
workers, engineers, architects, electricians, 
shock-brigaders, professors, school-teach- 
ers, hundreds of new apartment houses, 
schools, high-schools, colleges, cinemas, 
clubs for engineers, for architects, for 
workers, for newspaper men, for writers, 
poets, a dramatic theatre with a troupe of 
ninety actors with a repertoire of over 
twenty different plays, classic and modern. 

With its few concert halls it manages to 
bring and supply its citizens with the best 
talent that there is to be obtained in the 
Soviet Union, and abroad. 

On my arrival early in April I was in- 
formed that my tour over Ukraine would 
have to be curtailed because of the fact 
that Novosibirsk was demanding our pres- 
ence in Kuzbass. And if Novosibirsk de- 
mands for Kuzbass there is no saying no! 
This rapidly-growing metropolis has put 
one over on the Soviet Union, and perhaps 
on the whole world, by building a theatre 
which without doubt will be the most mod- 
ern and perfectly equipped to be found 
anywhere, its dome, they claim, being the 
largest of any theatre in the world. They 
are already recruiting an opera company, 
an orchestra and ballet, for whom they are 
building large apartment houses which will 
accommodate over one thousand people. 

A few hundred miles around the corner 
there was formerly a village called Kuz- 
netsk. This village was famous for its fine 
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birds. There was a swamp miles long 
surrounded by hills, and it made good 
shooting for bird-hunters. Again some 
nosey Bolsheviks arrived, stuck funny in- 
struments into the surrounding hills, did 
lots of digging, and discovered just what 
they needed . . . certain things out of which 
steel is made. When you build a new 
society steel is evidently necessary, so there 
it is! From somewhere came engineers, 
American, German, French, English; ma- 
chines were brought, more machines, fun- 
nels that reach to the sky, rails, locomo- 
tives, trains running up and down, fires 
spitting from everywhere, steel, steel, ev- 
erything turns into steel! Five years ago 
they were shooting ducks, and now they 
are shooting one million tons of red hot 
steel. A young woman shock-brigader 
gave me a lengthy explanation of how it 
is done, but I was more fascinated by her 
enthusiasm than by what she had to say. 
I know this much, that they pour different 
materials which they dig out of the hills 
into a tremendous kettle, which they call 
an oven, they cook it, and then cook it 
some more, and when it’s red hot it is 
poured into big holders of six tons each, 
a stream of red lava (a fine bath for 
Hitler, I thought). The holders are taken 
away to another oven where this lava is 
baked and rolled. One day later it is 
turned into miles and miles of steel rails. 
There you are, five years ago ducks, now 
rails and locomotives and -long trains for 
the little peasants and workers to go for 
holidays, to bring them food, clothes, and 
all the nice things that a Soviet worker is 
entitled to. 

You turn a few hundred miles around 
the other corner and you find Kemerova. 











Below, the great metallurgical combine, one of the world’s largest, at Kuznetsk. Above is shown the 
“Main Street” of Novosibirsk, capital of the New Siberia, the “Chicago of the USSR.” 
theatre; this photo was taken last winter—now the building is nearing completion. 
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The same story over again. Five years ago 
a wilderness, now the finest modernized 
and the safest mines in the world, called 
after the beloved Voroshilov, head of a 
modernized army of peasants and workers 
ready to protect the Soviet Union. Your 
eyes wander and you see miles of houses, 
millions of electric lamps, hundreds of 
thousands of tons of coal, coke, and what- 
not. “Last year one hundred thousand 
tons, this year we shall give them a mil- 
lion!” Over and over again you hear it, 
from everybody and everywhere. 

I got dizzy looking at it, and listening 
to the millions and millions. After all, I’m 
only a musician, and a tenor at that, and 
came here to sing operatic airs and Ameri- 
can and Negro folk-songs to the workers 
and peasants, and what an experience! 
But, I must write to Stalin, or to some- 
body, and complain. Just listen, they have 
not yet made good roads, but have built 
theatres, and have dramatic shows, operet- 
tas, ballet, and concerts. “But, who will go 
to the theatre in such mud, who will come 
to hear me?” Well, they fooled me, they 
came, and came again, they can’t get 
enough of it, and how they came, packed 
to the ceiling! And what enthusiasm! 
What applause! “These fellows have been 
eating a lot of meat to be able to applaud 
the way they did.” “Yes,” answered the 
president of the city Soviet, “and you were 
afraid that they would not come because 
the roads were not good. We Bolsheviks 
make steel out of mud, and appreciative 
listeners out of illiterate peasants.” And 
by golly, they do! And how! Just think! 
Two months ago in New York and down 
in the dumps, now in the wilds of Siberia 


and on top of the world! 
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Don’t Let Oranges and Carrots Stop You 


Dear Mother: 


JUDGE from your letter that you have 
finally decided to come here no matter 


what happens. I admire your courage, 
mother, in making this move at your age. 
But I want to write you frankly about your 
prospects here, so that you will know what 
to expect if you are determined to make 
the trip. 

Your coming will not be a sacrifice, 
but a privilege. This is truly the father- 
land of the proletariat, and to help in 
building Socialism is a privilege, in spite 
of the hardships it entails. And whatever 
sacrifices you do make, will be for Alice. 
When she graduates from High School 
what will she do? 
to college. Will she roam the streets look- 
ing for work? Or perhaps get married? 
What else can she do? The future pros- 
pects are not bright in America for girls, 
or boys either from working class fam- 
ilies. But what a future awaits her in the 
Soviet Union! She can satisfy her ambi- 
tion to go to college and study anything 
her heart desires. All doors are open 
to her. 

About the difficulty of getting accustomed 
to conditions here. I also am American 
born and I have adjusted myself satis- 
factorily. She will undergo hardships as 
I did, especially at first. She is not too 
old—as perhaps you may be, to adjust 
herself to a new life. It is about you that 
I am worried. 

You write that you need lots of fruit 
and vegetables. I can tell you frankly 
that you will have a hard time getting 
enough of these. I have plenty to eat—- 
like others I never go hungry. The stories 
in American papers about starvation are 
just plain lies. But there is still a shortage 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, especially 
in the winter, except potatoes, cabbage and 
cucumbers. But 170,000,000 Soviet citi- 
zens live, and are healthy and happy, on 
such food as we have in abundance. Why 
can’t you? You may suffer the first few 
months, but you will get accustomed to 
this Russian diet. Hungry you will not be, 
that I can guarantee. And you will not 
have to worry whether tomorrow you eat 
or work. You will not earn a fortune at 
your trade, which is not paid high wages. 
But you will earn enough to live fairly 
comfortably. 

With a room, you are already supplied 
in advance, and that is the most difficult 
thing to get here. And Sonia’s apartment 
is as nice as the one you live in there in 
San Francisco. It lacks a few of the con- 
veniences that you have, but it is in a 
beautiful new workers’ apartment build- 
ing, near a park, and consists of three large 
airy light rooms with a private kitchen, 
and a bathroom. 

I hope you are not discouraged about 
the shortage of fruit and vegetables. After 
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You cannot send her 


all, the people here do not suffer any more 
with stomach trouble than people in Amer- 
ica—probably less. Certainly they are 
happier. And besides conditions are stead- 
ily improving. With every year, every 
month in fact, life becomes easier and 
more pleasant. You see things being done 
on a huge scale, one achievement after 
another, not for capitalist profits but for 
workers, for ourselves. And you will be 
near your relatives whom you haven’t seen 
since you left Tsarist Russia so long ago. 

The “spiritual” life around you com- 
pensates for the discomforts. The feeling 
of security, the confidence in the bright 
future, for yourself and your children, the 
enthusiasm that everyone feels for the 
building of the new society, the knowledge 
that progress is constantly being made, 
while things in America stagnate or get 


- actually worse, makes one feel that luxu- 


ries are not so important. After all, to- 
morrow one may lose his job in America 
and be kicked out into the street like a 
dog. In the USA some live in luxury 
while others beg for a piece of bread. 
Some spend $10,000 for an evening dress 
and others shiver in rags. Millions live 
on the verge of starvation while food is 
destroyed in order to keep up prices. Is 
that a sane, intelligent way of life? The 
thought that you are coming to a workers’ 
country, to a society being built by work- 
ers, for workers, a land with a future, this 
thought should strengthen your determina- 


tion to come if you possibly can. Mother 
darling, I have considered this question 
thoroughly from every angle, and I have 
concluded that you must come before you 


are too old, to see what transformations © 


have been made in the land where you 
were born, to be with your son and your 
brothers and other relatives. Don’t let a 
few oranges and carrots stop you. 


Anyway, you write that you are getting 
relief at the rate of only $2.50 per week. 
You can’t buy many oranges with that. 
How can you exist? Did father lose his 
part-time job? Has Phil found a job yet? 

Here, all are hard at work. My job 
gets more interesting daily; foreigners like 
myself who are trained mechanics are able 
to be of great service. I never enjoyed 
my work in the States as I do here, even 


though my wages there were higher. Did , 


you notice in the Moscow Daily News my 
article about rationalization proposals in 
my plant? These will make a saving of 
many thousands of rubles per month. I 
have already received several awards and 
premiums, for suggestions I made, but the 
bureaucrats are a little slow in putting 
them into effect. 

I am going to the theatre tonight to see 
a performance of Fortune Heights, a play 
written by John Dos Passos. I wish you 
were already here to go with me. 


Your loving son, 
: Harry. 





Who decides what work a person shall do? 
dictate what job a worker shall get? 


Does the government 


What has become of all the 


former aristocrats, bankers, landlords, etc., who once ruled Russia? 
Have they all been executed? 


VERY able-bodied person over 18 

years of age irrespective of sex and 
former social status is required to do 
socially useful work in the Soviet Union. 
In return the state for this service guaran- 
tees work and wages. Whatever work a 
person is fit to perform is open to him. 
He may rise to any level of culture, educa- 
tion and responsibility for which he has 
the capacity. Soviet workers are constant- 
ly being advanced to better jobs as they 
become better trained. The trade unions, 
and the government, provide educational 
facilities to enable every worker to get a 
better education and qualify himself for a 
better position. 

Any Soviet citizen, including the mem- 
bers of the former ‘bourgeoisie, may obtain 
work. There are thousands of former 
Russian aristocrats who have worked loy- 
ally for the Soviet Government and who 
hold positions of authority and responsi- 
bility. None but those who took an active 
part in counter-revolutionary plots against 
the socialist state, or who participated 


in the many attempts to prevent the suc- 
cess of the Five-Year Plan, were executed 
or imprisoned. But usually the former 
landlords, kulaks, bankers, etc., are given 
common labor. That is where you will 
find the surviving capitalists—unloading 
bricks or wielding a pick and shovel. 
Many a Russian princess is now a chamber- 
maid in one of the hotels. 


DR. ALCAN HIRSCH 
Author of INDUSTRIALIZED RUSSIA 





Wit one exception, every economic 
and political power in the world to- 
day is plunging toward war. The excep- 
tion, of course, is the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Republics of Russia are the sole 
bulwark of peace, the sole enemy of war, 
in the entire family of nations. Every 
American should realize this. As war 
clouds darken and lower, we must all pre- 
pare to take our stand against war. And 
this stand implies, without equivocation, 
the defense of the Soviet Union. 


Waldo Frank. 
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By MAX HITTLEMAN 


TALKED to the workers in an Odessa 

“bread factory’—a bakery which -is 
spotlessly clean, where every worker must 
take a shower and put on a clean white 
uniform before he goes to work, and where 
the average wage was 260 rubles monthly, 
besides social insurance benefits. I asked 
them how they were getting along. They 
answer, “We are building Socialism. We 
haven’t everything we want, perhaps our 
standard of living is still somewhat lower 
than that of the best paid American work- 
ers. But we have nothing to worry about 
because we are assured of our livelihood, 
we have economic security. We have no 
bosses, no parasites. If you return in a 
couple of years you will see great improve- 
ments, just as now you can see vast im- 
provements over conditions when you 
worked here in Odessa under Tsarism.” 

We visited their fine library and work- 
ers’ club and recreation hall. Then we 
were invited to dine at a communal res- 
taurant. This “factory kitchen” feeds 12,- 
000 students daily—they are paid by the 
Soviet Government while studying. It is 
equipped with up-to-date machinery for 
the mass production of good food, and 
every edible is inspected and tested in a 
laboratory before it is served. As guests 
we were placed at a table in the center of 
the giant dining room. As we were eating, 
a 40-piece orchestra from the Red Army 
played arias from various operas. All of 
these musicians had formerly been Bezpri- 
zorni (homeless children). The students 
are indeed a happy group. Two-thirds of 
them are between 22 and 30 years of age, 
and one-third 30 and older. 

The next day we went to the Gorodskoi 
Theatre to see the opera Rigoletto. The 
place was packed with workers from vari- 
ous factories. The box seats, where for- 
merly the nobility used to sit, are now 
packed with workers’ children. I remem- 
ber under that Tsarism very rarely could 
a worker get into this theatre, and if he did, 
it was to sit high up in the gallery. 

The following day we set aside for vis- 
iting people for whom we had messages. 
The first stop was at the home of the 
father and two brothers of a friend in Los 
Angeles. The young men were home but 
the father was at a synagogue, since it was 
the first day of Passover. I asked the 
brothers what their occupation was. One 
told me he was an engineer, and the other 
is a factory worker. They live in three 
pretty fair rooms and do not complain. 


Then the old man came in, and the 
trouble began. He was formerly a small 


shop-keeper, religious, about 73 years old. 
He is one of those who write to America 
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F.S.U. member from Los Angeles, son of Odessa baker who recently returned to the 


Soviet Union after 29 years absence. 


that he is starving and that he has no 
religious freedom. He writes these letters 
because he still wants to be a small busi- 
ness man—to buy and sell—and is not 
permitted to do so under the proletarian 


regime. Furthermore, he likes American 
dollars. The two sons, however, say, “What 
can we do with these old people? They 
still dream of their little business. We 
have enough food and we have clothes to 
wear. You can see that our father, al- 
though he is 73 years old, is still strong. 
We have a lot of trouble with him, but we 
cannot help it that he is our father. Go to 
the corner synagogue and you will see 300 
others like him.” 

As I used to sing as a child in that 
synagogue, I asked the old man to take me 
there. He agreed and when I walked in 
I laughed to myself as I thought of the 
lies about religious freedom in the Soviet 
Union. Here on the first day of Passover 
were more than 300 Jews praying and no- 
body molests them. Compare this with 
“religious freedom” in Germany, Ruma- 
nia, Poland, and other Fascist countries. 

It is easy to understand the lies against 
the Soviet Union because once the workers 
of the world learn the truth about their 
fatherland they will try to establish the 
same society in their own countries. 

We walked the streets of Odessa that 
are so familiar to me. Hundreds of work- 
ers are cleaning up, setting in new trees, 
and building new homes. The stores are 
full of food and packed with people who 
are buying. The famous Odessa market 
place is turned into a park. 


I visited two schools and saw _ the 
healthy children of the Odessa workers— 
hundreds of them; beautiful, clean, and 
happy. I visited a day nursery where 
children from the age of three months to 
three years are left by their mothers while 
they are working in the factory. The chil- 
dren are housed in fine clean rooms with 
nice beds and attended by trained nurses 
supervised by a doctor who lives at the 
nursery. 

When a mother brings the child to the 
nursery it is given a bath and dressed in 
clean clothes. The mother eats breakfast 
there also. The children have all kinds 
of toys to play with. Just compare this 
to France, Poland, England, and also our 








Food that was not paid for by Cardinal Innitz- 
er’s Vienna Aid Committee! Waitresses in 
the communal restaurant of an Odessa factory. 


land, where millions of children are under- 
fed, and it is obvious that the Soviet Union 
cares for its children far better than any 
other country in the world. 

The adults are not invariably quite as 
happy and healthy as the children. There 
are many of the older generation who have 
not been adjusted to the new world that 
is being created. There are still plenty of 
hardships in Odessa and elsewhere in So- 
viet Russia. But the Soviets are winning 
their war against poverty and ignorance, 
and every year, every month, progress is 
being made, the standard of living is 
steadily rising. Neither in Odessa nor in 
other parts of the U.S.S.R. I visited, did 
I see any of the starvation of which Cardi- 
nal Innitzer, Stephen Duggan, and other 
enemies of the Soviets write. Certainly 
there can be no doubt that compared with 
29 years ago the working people of Odessa 
are at least a century ahead. The progress 
made, the achievements won, are unmis- 
takable and are to be seen on every hand 
by those visitors whose eyes are not blinded 
by hatred of Socialism and fear of the 
power of the emancipated working class. 


Zina Bokareva, youngest artist of the Moscow 
Radio Theatre, who is 14 years old. She 
performs for the Children’s hour over the 
Comintern Station. Americans can hear this 


program over short-wave radio sets. 








INCREASED WAR DANGER NECESSITATES 
INCREASED ACTIVITY IN DEFENSE OF USSR 


UGUST, 1934—the twentieth anni- 

versary of the opening of the world 
war, and we find the world facing a sec- 
ond world war. The anti-Soviet forces are 
mobilizing throughout the capitalist coun- 
tries. In the United States the enemies of 
the Soviet Union have established a credit 
embargo against the U.S.S.R. The Japa- 
nese imperialists are daily disseminating 
false reports and are responsible for re- 
peated provocative acts against the land 
of rising Socialism. In Europe the anti- 
Soviet forces are more active than ever. 
Johannes Steel, former secretary to Dr. 
Schacht, the head of the German Reichs- 
bank, says in the July 10, 1934, issue of 
the New York Evening Post: 

“Certain interests, which through the British 
Foreign Office intend to exert an influence upon 
German foreign policies, believe that the new 
conservative direction German policies have taken 
is enough reason to keep on friendly footing with 
Germany. 


“These interests are led by such personalities 
as Montagu Norman, governor of the Bank of 
England and a great friend of Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, director of the Reichsbank, and Sir 
Henri Deterding, the British oil king, who has 
always supported the Nazis with money and who 
is interested in a German anti-Soviet policy. 


“These interest have a considerable influence 
upon British affairs and may prevent the resur- 
rection of the Franco-British entente. 


“For economic reasons of their own, these 
interests hope to keep Germany in the anti-Soviet 
bloc, which it is hoped will offset the recent 
foreign political successes of the Soviet Union 
as expressed in the various bilateral agreements 
Commissar Litvinov was able to conclude with 
a score of European nations. 

“In exchange for Germany’s anti-Soviet posi- 
tion, it may be expected that Great Britain will 
support Germany’s arms demands.” 


As Friends of the Soviet Union, we must 
rapidly intensify our activity so as to ef- 
fectively counteract the anti-Soviet forces, 
which are exceedingly active. 


August Ist to November 7th has 
been set aside by the National Com- 
mittee of the F.S.U. for a special re- 
cruiting drive. 

A special leaflet has been prepared by 
the National Office and is being sent to 
every branch without charge for free dis- 
tribution. We must build up our active 
and associate membership. Every branch 
must devise special ways for making this 
drive effective so that the branch as well 
as the National quotas are reached by 
November. 7th. 

The November 7th Workers and Farmers 
Delegation campaign is well under way. 
The July issue of Soviet Russia Topay 
indicated our delegation concentration 
points. Every concentration branch must 
see that they succeed in their campaign. 
Every F.S.U. member of a delegation con- 
centration branch must be alive to the 
great political importance of our coming 
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November 7th delegation by personally 
aiding the drive in every possible way. 

We must not let down in our fight 
against the trade ban against the U.S.S.R. 
Our leaflets must be widely distributed. 
We must endeavor to arrange additional 
protest meetings in every branch. We 
must continue in our drive to get our reso- 
lution passed by all organizations. Our 
St. Louis branch did a fine job when they 
got the Central Trades and Labor Union 
of St. Louis and vicinity to pass the reso- 
lution. On with the barrage of resolutions! 
Let Washington feel the weight of mass 
protest! 

e 


Help German Friends of the Soviet 
Union, Victims of Nazi Terror 


The campaign to aid the German F.S.U. 
to free the National Secretary of the Ger- 
man F.S.U., Dr. Stoecker, from a Hitler 
hell hole, must be intensified. Protest 
meetings should be held, demonstrations 
staged, our picketing before German con- 
sulates developed so that our efforts to free 
Dr. Stoecker, and other German friends of 
the Soviet Union, will really be forceful 
enough to produce the results we desire. 
Branch contributions to aid the German 
F.S.U. must be made regularly each month 
so that the truth about the Soviet Union 
can continue to reach the German workers 
and farmers despite Nazi terror. 

All reports from Nazi Germany indicate 
that Hitler is carrying out ruthlessly on a 
wholesale scale his threat to kill every 
“traitor”’—every worker who opposes 
fascism. All events in Germany prove 
that the danger to the friends of the Soviet 
Union still alive in Nazi jails and con- 
centration camps is greater than before. 
2,000 were massacred since June 30th, ac- 
cording to reports in the New York Post, 
many of them were friends and defenders 
of the Soviet Union. 

American friends of the Soviet Union 
must do something to help our German 
brothers and comrades. The least you 
can do is to make a financial contribution 
to the work of the German branch of the 
FSU. You can be sure that every penny 
you send to the National Office of the 
FSU for this purpose will immediately 
be sent to the International Bureau in 
Amsterdam to be turned over to those who 
despite Nazi terror are fighting against 
Hitler’s anti-Soviet war plans. In addi- 
tion, the National Committee calls upon 
every FSU member to speak out, to pro- 
test against Nazi mass murder of Germans 
who by fighting against fascism and war 
are defending the Soviet Union from its 
worst enemy. Stop the hand of the Nazi 
executioner. 

Recently we have had three very suc- 


cessful lecture tours. Corliss Lamont spoke 
in Detroit, Gary, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
Dr. Reuben Young covered six cities in 
Ohio, and Victor Yahkontof toured many 
of our New England and Middle Atlantic 
branches. The success of these three tours 
makes us more certain than ever that the 
workers and farmers of the United States 
are eager to learn the truth about the 
Soviet Union. 

Robert Lee Minor, a member of our May 
lst Workers Delegations, elected by the 
Seamen of Baltimore, is now on a nation- 
wide tour which will bring him to every 
F.S.U. city in the United States before he 
returns to New York in January, 1935. 
John Bovington, poet-dancer, recently re- 
turned from the Soviet Union, will start 
on a tour out to the Pacific Coast early in 
August. We hope that all branches will 
utilize his services. 

Sara Rice, a member of the National 
Committee of the F.S.U., has been doing 
field organizing work in the Pittsburgh 
territory. Early reports indicate she is 
meeting with excellent results. 

Jules Karstein, our Midwest field organ- 
izer, has just had a few days rest and now 
again is organizing in the Detroit, Chicago 
and Southern Illinois territory. 

J. C. Coleman, our Pacific Coast organ- 
izer, has been concentrating in the Los 
Angeles district. He will shortly leave on 
an organizational trip in the Pacific North- 
west territory. 


We have just added two new organizers 
for F.S.U. field work. Fred and Helen 
Abbott are now doing work in the North- 
eastern Pennsylvania territory, where they 
are organizing F.S.U. branches among the 
anthracite miners. 


Increased F.S.U. activity is certainly in- 
dicated by all reports. To keep up this 
work and to expand it, every F.S.U. branch 
and member must take up seriously his 
financial obligations to the National office. 
Also, don’t fail to purchase your interna- 
tional dues stamps at once so as to be in 
good standing. 

® 


LITERATURE CONTEST 


At our National Convention it was decided 
that we increase the sale of our pamphlets 
and “U.S.S.R. IN CONSTRUCTION” to at 
least ten thousand each month. So far, we 
regret to state that, this decision has not 
been carried out. This, in our opinion, is a 
great shortcoming on the part of each and 
every member of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union. In the light of this situation, the 
National Literature Committee at its last 
meeting decided to launch a National litera- 
ture drive with the aim in view of reaching 
the quota of our literature sales as was de- 
cided by our National Convention. The drive 
is to last for the months of August, Septem- 
per and October. Details for the prizes to be 
awarded, and of the quotas for the various 
Districts will be mailed out shortly. 
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American Farmers To Send Deiegate To Soviet Union 


United Farmers League Elects Julius Walstad as Delegate: 


Protests Against Hindrances to Development of Soviet-American Trade 


66 E, the delegates to the First National 
Convention of the United Farmers League, 
held at Minneapolis, June 22 to 25, go on record 
as supporting the efforts of the workers and 
farmers of the Soviet Union in organizing their 
industries and farms and we announce that we 
will continue to rally our strength in defense of 
the Soviet Union against imperialist intervention. 
“In order to strengthen the solidarity between 
the American farmers and the farmers of Soviet 
Russia, this body empowers the Executive Coun- 
cil of the United Farmers League to work in 
cooperation with the Farmers National Commit- 
tee of Action for the sending of a farmer-dele- 
gate to the Soviet Union in November. Upon his 
return the delegate will be sent on tour of the 
farm sections of this country to give a first hand 
account of the life and achievements of the 
workers and farmers of the Soviet Union. 
“We propose for the approval of other organi- 
zations cooperating in sending this farmer-dele- 


gate, Julius Walstad of South Dakota.” 


s 
“WHEREAS: 


1. Over five months have passed since the U. S. 
Government recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and 


2. The Board of Directors of the Export-Import 


Bank which was created especially for financ- 
ing trade between the USA and the USSR 
passed a resolution which in effect nullifies 
the purpose of this bank, and 


3. The Soviet Government has not defaulted on 


a single penny of its obligations, and 


4. The sentiment of the American workers and 


farmers, which was a powerful factor in caus- 
ing recognition, is in favor of the develop- 
ment of normal trade between the two coun- 
tries, and 


5. It is in our interest and in the interests of 


working people everywhere that the workers 
and farmers of the Soviet Union shall not be 
hindered in any way in the further develop- 
ment of their socialist system; 


“Now, therefore, we delegates to the 
United Farmers League Convention protest 
against the reduction of Soviet-American 
trade and we demand that obstacles placed 
in the way of its normal development be 
removed immediately.” 


These two resolutions passed by farmers 
at the United Farmers League Convention 
speak eloquently of the sympathy for the 


collective farmers of the USSR felt by the 
exploited, impoverished American farmers. 
The National Committee of the FSU en- 
thusiastically applauds the action taken 
by the United Farmers League, and urges 
other organizations of farmers and of 
workers to do likewise. We will give all 
possible aid to the United Farmers League 
in sending Julius Walstad as a delegate 
in the November delegation. 

Walstad is the South Dakota organizer 
of the League and was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the organization at the convention. 
He is one of the 17 South Dakota farmers 
arrested for stopping an eviction of a 
debt-ridden tenant-farmer. A blanket in- 
junction was issued by South Dakota 
courts forbidding the League from holding 
meetings, selling its literature or collecting 
dues from its members. The South Dakota 
farmers won a fight against this attempt 
to crush their organized struggle for bet- 
ter conditions and against the bankers of 
that state. Mass pressure forced the re- 
lease of the 17 farmers arrested. 





Ely Jugastru, of 
Detroit, sells 40 
copies of SRT 
every month. How 


many do YOU 
sell? How many 
subs did you send 
in last month? 
How many can 
you get during 


the coming month? 

Ely says it’s easy if 

you make a real 
effort. 





Can SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY be 
sold, and is there a demand for a 
magazine that exposes the slanderous 
attacks of the enemies of the Soviet 
Union? 


With the constant deepening of the world 
economic crisis, and the victorious building of 
Socialism in the Soviet Union, is it any wonder 
that those instruments of propaganda in the 
hands of the Capitalist Class, to wit—press, pul- 
pit, radio, school, cinema, etc., are used to poison 
the minds of the workers towards the Soviet 
Union? 

It is therefore necessary to have a weapon to 
counteract these attacks, and SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY plays a leading role in exposing these 
slanders, and brings to the workers in the United 
States the truth about the Soviet Union. 


Here is Ely Jugastru, when first given about 
ten months ago ten copies of S.R.T. was rather 
doubtful whether they could be sold, and was 
pessimistic about it. At the present time he 
has built up a route and sells around 40 copies 
per month. He tells me that many of his cus- 
tomers are so anxious for the magazine that 
when it is a little late in arriving they are very 
angry and blame him for it. 





Vincent Milose- 
vich, our youngest 
SRT shock brig- 
ader. He sells 25 
copies per month 
in Trinidad, Colo- 
rado. We need an 
army of such Shock 
Brigaders as Ely and 
Vincent, young and 
old. Will you join 
our SRT army? 


What it needs is for those who are interested 
in the continual success of the Soviet Union to 
popularize S.R.T., for no better medium exists. 
It can be done if one is honest with himself, for 
the demand for knowledge of true conditions in 
the Soviet Union exists in all ranks. 

Some time ago Corliss Lamont spoke here un- 
der the auspices of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union, and to the surprise of all the turnout to 
hear him was beyond expectations. Every piece 
of literature dealing with the Soviet Union was 
eagerly snatched up. 

The circulation of the S.R.T. can be raised if 
each and every one not only pledges but goes 
out to sell the magazine. People are clamoring 
for Soviet news and all it needs is to approach 
them. 

Our bundle order is 350 copies. Surely that 
is not sufficient for a city as large as Detroit. 

Being the Detroit representative of S.R.T., I 
am sure that if we would put our shoulder to 
the wheel we could raise our quota to 1,000 
copies. But that cannot be done by a few-only, 
it needs the cooperation of every Detroit friend 
of the Soviet Union. Anyone willing to sell them 
can get them from me. 

Ben Green, 
1981 Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich. 


FROM A SOVIET 
OFFICE WORKER 
Arkhangelstroy, U.S.S.R., April 6, 1934. 


Dear Comrade Mershon: 

I have received your letter, thank you. Let 
me gratulate you with world May-Day. My 
Here in Soviet 
Union we prepare already for this festival. I love 


The festival of labor 


letter will get you on May-Days. 


this festival very much! 
and sun! 

Now we try make our April building-program 
in Arkhangelstroy no less, than 102 per cent. 
Our March plan is carried out on 98 per cent. 
To May-Day plan must be made on fully 100 per 
Not less! 

We have had the meetings where we confered: 
But—it is 


cent! 


how we can work better and sooner. 
not workers enough! 


And only today, to our construction are com- 
ing 135 new workers, from far villages of Russia. 
Yesterday we opened a new school for car- 
penters. It is an evening-school (two times in 
a week). Our engineers and workers will help 
there to give our carpenters to better qualifica- 


tion. Of course, this school is free of charge. 


The time of ski 
I prepare my bicycle for the journeys. 
After 2-3 days it will be quite dry. My friends 
prepare their cycles too. The bicycles is a lovest 


The weather is warm now. 
is over. 


amusement here for the young workers and 
peasants. In the resting days you can see very 


many bicyclists on their journeys. 
Sincerely yours, 


Boris Liamin. 


BOOKS 


Am Escape for the 
Esecapists 


ESCAPE ‘FROM THE SOVIETS 
By TATIANA TCHERNAVIN 
Dutton, $2.50. 


HATEVER importance this yarn has 

comes from the undue attention given it 
by the reviewers of the bourgeois press. The 
glowing encomium collectively concocted by 
these scribes has been punctuated with senti- 
mental tears. One cannot apply to these excre- 
ments of compassion that classical quotation, 
“tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean.” 
We do know what these tears mean. The foun- 
tain-spring of the lachymose pean is a spiteful 
joy that these bourgeois gentlemen believe they 
have discovered a mote in the Soviet Union’s eye. 
With the stupendous achievements and constantly 
growing chorus of praise for the forward march 
of Soviet accomplishment, there seemed to be 
nowhere on the horizon a note of consolation for 
these “well-wishers” of the Soviet Union, until 
two gentlemen and one lady obliged. These good 
things that came by three to the bourgeois critics 
are Max Eastman’s “ARTISTS IN UNIFORM,” 
Malcolm Muggeridge’s “A WINTER IN MOS- 
COW,” and finally “ESCAPE FROM THE SO- 
VIETS,” said to have been written by one 
Tatiana Tchernavin (though that is not certain 
for it has been rumored that such is not her 
name; and one may very well add to these 
rumors that this book was probably not written 
by her, and that the events she relates actually 
occurred—otherwise the story is perfect). 


The chances are a thousand to one against the 
proletariat if it pins its hopes on a leader of 
bourgeois extraction whose faith, loyalty and 
courage has not been tried and forged through 
a long probationary period of revolutionary ac- 
tivity. V. I. Lenin, shortly after the October 
Revolution, received a group of such persons as 
the putative Professor Tchernavin and Madame 
Tchernavin, and after listening to their revolu- 
tionary protestations of loyalty he made a side 
remark to his secretary: “Radishes, radishes; 
all red on the outside and white inside.” 


Liberal reviewers, avowedly “friends” of the 
Soviet Union, have been “taken in” by this book, 
and reactionaries, openly enemies of the Soviets 
have utilized it for vicious attacks. The honest 
liberals who were fooled by this tale exhibit the 
usual characteristics of liberals—an unrealistic 
approach, confusion, readiness to be swayed by 
specious argument. 


Truly, the story is well-written, and seems to 
bear internal evidence of veracity. It is a “slick” 
job of anti-Soviet propaganda. Unlike most slan- 
ders about the U.S.S.R. it is “convincing” to one 
who is not well-informed. It is restrained, ap- 
pealing, unpretentious. But these literary “vir- 
tues” only make it the more dangerous, not 
less misleading. For the picture it gives of 
Soviet injustice is, to put it mildly, unfair, highly 
distorted, untypical, and therefore untrue. 

The “Tchernavins” who hide under.an assumed 
name, were members of the bourgeois liberal 
intelligentsia. According to their story they 
worked for the Soviets for 12 years. In 1930 
they were convicted as counter-revolutionists and 
sent to prison. There they endured torture, they 
say, until they escaped to Finland. 

Since they hide their identity, we cannot tell 
what crime they committed against the Soviet 
State, against the working class. But we can be 
certain that they were guilty, together with hun- 
dreds of others formerly members of the ruling 
class, of sabotage, plotting to prevent the success 
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of the Five-Year Plan, plotting to aid foreign 
intervention, or some such counter-revolutionary 
activity, and richly deserved their prison sentence. 
As for their description of torture in Soviet 
prison, that is contradicted by all the facts. 

Somewhere Lord Macaulay, in describing the 
mentality of the English Royalist refugees, dis- 
cussed their psychology and concluded that their 
story was unreliable because they had always 
made the wish father of the thought. Gentlemen 
critics of the bourgeois press, you are mistaken. 
This is by no means an important book. This 
reviewer dimly recalls a number of such books 
which are safely reposing as dust-collectors on 
the library shelves. One, for instance, is the 
story of The Huguenot Family in France. How 
many people read that book now? And how 
many could square the actual experiences of the 
Huguenots with the fantastic tales told in that 
book? Refugee psychology forms but a sorry 
human document, regardless of your protesta- 
tions. If you have tears other than those of the 
alligator variety, there are pages of contemporary 
American history to which you can apply them 
with greater benefit—Mooney, Scottsboro, Impe- 
rial Valley; and probably on your front stoop, 
if you have foresight enough to see a little 
further than the end of your nose. To those who 
weep over the “injustice” of the Soviets to the 
former Tsarist intelligentsia we would recom- 
mend a reading of newspaper accounts of strikers 
being murdered in Minneapolis, and on other 
battlefields of the American class struggle. 

And I will match your prediction with one 
which you can check within the living time. I 
venture you that within the next three years, 
Eastman, Muggeridge, Tchernavin and company 
will be as completely forgotten as the Leaves 
from Russian Prisons compiled some years ago 
by my amiable though mercurial friend, Roger 
Baldwin. 


CHARLES RECHT 


Women Who Work 


By GRACE HUTCHINS 
International Publishers, Boards $1, Cloth $2. 


HIS book is a direct uncompromising Marx- 

jan analysis of the occupations, lives and 
status of women under modern capitalism in the 
United States, with a chapter on women under 
a socialist state in Soviet Russia. The author 
exposes the inadequacy of current liberal con- 
cepts of sex freedom and equality. She points 
out that capitalism has often forced women out 
of the home to add their meagre earnings to 
the low wages of their husbands. 


Grace Hutchins uses statistics carefully and 
intelligently. She demonstrates how employers 
keep “Negro and foreign-born women workers in 
a condition of ‘inferiority’ ready to underbid 
white workers” just as they keep women as a 
whole ready to underbid men in the labor mar- 
ket. She speaks forcibly of the lack of facili- 
ties for making scientific birth control informa- 
tion and proper maternity care available to 
working women. She gives the facts about 
wages, hours, working conditions, the effect of 
the NRA codes. She tells about the grim and 
shabby cheating by which employers have beaten 
the code provisions, the inhumanly low minimum 
wage established by code in many industries, the 
discrimination against Negro workers. She tells 
of the effect of long hours and the speed-up on 
women. The horrors of disability, penniless old 
age, unemployment, are described without exag- 
geration. 

With these conditions of life and work under 
capitalism, Grace Hutchins contrasts the true 
equality and opportunity for women established 
in the Soviet Union. She shows how women 
there have entered every field of work on an 


equal basis with men, at equal pay; how they 
have been encouraged to train themselves out of 
the unskilled group; how they are being gradu- 
ally freed from household drudgery, enabled to 
work in factories, farms, or in the professions 
and still have children when they want them, 
with proper medical care, leave of absence with 
pay, maternity benefits, etc. The Soviet woman 
has a consciousness of security and opportunity 
that presents a challenge to thinking women 
everywhere. 

When Grace Hutchins deals with the trade 
union question she underestimates the impor- 
tance of creating a militant opposition within the 
A. F. of L. A non-Communist reader might dif- 
fer with her Communist viewpoint on certain 
other issues. But as a friend of Soviet Russia 
I recommend this vigorous book as an _indis- 
pensable source of information about working 
women in the United States and in the Soviet 
Union. 


MARGARET IRISH LAMONT 
e 


RECOMMENDED LITERATURE 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 
By V. Adoratsky ............045 .....50 cents 


The Director of the Marx-Engels-Lenin Insti- 
tute in Moscow writes an outline of the princi- 
ples evolved by Marx and Lenin which give 
direction to the life of the Soviet Union. 


DRIVING AXLE 
By V. NIG, «00 ccsscecsiesscoes $1.00 


The epic of socialist construction in Siberia; a 
novel which makes the life of Soviet workers real 
to American readers. 


ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN 
By L. 1. BASILOVICH......ciceis0s- $1.25 


A good textbook for those who plan a trip to 
the Soviet Union and who want to study the 
Russian language. 


FUNDAMENTAL LAW OF THE 


CHINESE SOVIET REPUBLIC 
75 cents 


How the Chinese Soviets work. 


LEFT-WING COMMUNISM: 
AN INFANTILE DISORDER 
Bie Vb ERIN oa scccscessscssiicuse 25 cents 


One of Lenin’s most famous and valuable pam- 
phlets which has been out of print for many 
years is again available. It has profound histori- 
cal and political interest and gives an evaluation 
of tactics and appraisal of social forces that 
remains as interesting and as applicable today 
as when it was written.. 


LENIN 


By RALPH FOX 
Harcourt, Brace 


HE best popular biography of Lenin in 

English, written by an English novelist who 
knows not only the facts of Lenin’s life but 
also Leninism and Marxism. His portrayal of 
Lenin the man is written with clarity, giving 
one a real understanding of this great leader 
and what he fought for throughout his life. It 
is a good book which anyone, whether a Marxist 
scholar or a beginner, can read with profit and 
interest. Fox has performed a service for English 
and American readers by writing this biography. 

L. M. O 
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SAFEGUARD 
YOUR MONEY 


If you want to keep your money in a safe place, to receive 
a good return, and yet have it readily available, then you 
should put your money into 


‘SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
7% Gold Bonds 


YOUR MONEY IS SAFE 


These bonds are backed by all the tremendous resources, the 
entire wealth and the good faith of the Soviet Union. They are 
the bonds of a nation which has had a steady. economic advance in 
the face of a world-wide depression. Furthermore, the Soviet 
Union has scrupulously met every obligation throughout the 
sixteen years of its existence. This record has convinced even the 
most skeptical and antagonistic of conservatives of its financial 
strength and integrity. 


YOU ARE PROTECTED FROM INFLATION 


The bonds are issued in units of 100 and 1,000 gold roubles, and are 
based upon a fixed quantity of gold. (There are 0.774234 grams of 
pure gold in each gold rouble.) Both interest and principal are paid 
to you in American dollars at the current rate of exchange. Thus, 
if the value of the dollar should be further reduced, the amounts 
which you would receive as interest or as principal would be cor- 
respondingly increased. As a matter of fact, Soviet Government 
gold bonds that were purchased a year ago have risen as much as 
70% due to the reduction in the gold content of the dollar. 


YOUR MONEY IS READILY AVAILABLE 


You have the guarantee of the State Bank of the U. S. S. R. that 
it will repurchase your bonds on demand at their full gold value 
plus interest at any time after one year from the date on which 
you buy them. However, should you desire to convert all or part 
of your holdings into cash during the first year, this firm will 
upon request resell your bonds for you. 


INTEREST IS PAID QUARTERLY 


You receive your full interest payments in American dollars on 
January ist, April 1st, July 1st and October 1st, by depositing 
your coupons with the Chase National Bank of New York, which 
is the official paying agent, or with your own local bank. 


For full information regarding these bonds, write Dept. SR-5 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street Tel. HAnover 2-5332 New York 














BISHOP BROWN’S BOOKS 


My Heresy 
The Bankruptcy of Christian Supernaturalism. 
Science and History. 
Each 25 Cents 
Heresy (Series of Lectures) 
Each 10 Cents 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 

















EVergreen 8-2540 CASH OR CREDIT 


MACYS BROS. FURNITURE CO. 
A Full Line of High Grade 
FURNITURE 
Dining Room, Bed Room, Living Room Sets, Etc. 
RUGS, STOVES 


198-200 Grand Street 
Between Bedford & Driggs Avenues 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT 
PAMPHLETS 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 
By Stalin, Molotov and Litvinov........ 10c 


Stalin, Molotov and Litvinov collaborate in Our Foreign Pol- 
icy in a clear presentation of the bases of the Workers State in 
world events. An outline of the relations of the Soviet Union 
with capitalist nations. 

It should help to understand Litvinov’s recent move at the Dis- 
armament Conference, in his struggle to preserve peace. 


DICTATORSHIP AND DEMOCRACY IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 
By Anna Louise Strong...............-.++ 5c 


Dictatorship and Democracy in the Soviet Union is one of 
Anna Louise Strong’s finest examples of working class pamphlet- 
eering. It is one of the most popular and intensely practical 
explanations of the dictatorship of the proletariat yet published 
here. It is convincing and easy to understand because it is no 
abstract theoretical discussion of the dictatorship but rather a 
vivid narrative of what it means in everyday life for the Soviet 
worker and peasant. 

The writer, veteran labor newspaper woman in America and 
the U.S.S.R., constantly keeps in mind the searching questions 
that greeted her in the course of lectures all over the country 
on Soviet politics and life. The broad scope of the questions is 
indicated in the breadth of the pamphlet’s subject matter. 


2 
100 YEARS IN TEN 
Diy: A A PR i cicicerennsrseseiielisccess 10c 
Full of facts which answer the lies about the U.S.S.R. 
3 
LABOR FACT BOOK II 
95 cents 


An encyclopedia of facts and figures on the struggles of labor; 
includes a chapter on the F.S.U. and on Soviet Russia. 





® 
SPECIAL OFFER: 

Caliinasive:: Ratiiies PURI ne 68d ied Saas He Zé Odes 10c 
From Stalingrad to Kusbas, by A. L. Strong........ 15¢ 
Daeraiisy Tratlen TR. ive Fi sect dessa 10¢ 
How Workers Become Engineers ................-. 10¢ 
ees eo oe Se a eae Wa Ree V eG edee ah 45e 

You may buy this combination of four pamphlets now 
COE 565d seis CCL AT OL CRU ETS wae Realy oes 30c 


Friends of the Soviet Union 
Book Service 


80 East 11th Street New York City 





LUdlow 7-1385 
SIEGEL BROS. DAIRY, GROCERY & APPETIZING 
Full Line of Dairy Products 


103 E. Mt. Eden Avenue Bronx, N. Y. 
































| YOUR TRIP TO THE USSR 


Full Value For Your Dollar 
« 


Arrangements are now being made for special workers, 
students and teachers groups to go to the Soviet Union 
for the November Celebrations. 


: | At Minimum Rates $187.75 and Up 
} Including 5 Days in USSR 


| Visit Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 
| Odessa and other cities 
e 
| Our leng and thorough experience warrants you 
the best service. 
= 
Torgsin Orders 


sent through us are executed by mail or cable 


a | AT THE LOWEST RATES 


| WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
4 Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 
| * 
I EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


(175 FIFTH AVENUE 


| INFLATION DOES NOT AFFECT. 
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A KRRMEWLY BUILT TENNIS COURT 
? BELEIVE ITORNOT, A WORKERS SCHOOL IN CAMO 


IMS THE PLACE 

















WHERE YOU DANCE 
PPA * TWO WORKERS IN A ROW BOAT 


HOW TO GET THERE: 


Automobiles leave 2700 Bronx Park East daily 10:30 A.M. Fridays and 
Saturdays 10 A.M., 3 and 7 P.M. $14 a week. Wingdale, New York. 
















Cars Leave for CAMP 


NITGEDAIGET 


a frem 27100 Bronx Pk. East $ /4 a Week 


3 Daily;40.30 1M. Tel.: 
Fri, Sat.:10, 3 ond 7 Ftgp SS ESTabrook 


ON ‘EM! 





GOING ‘To A 
REO cAameP/ 
NOW i've Gor 
“HE Goonus 
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-TORGSIN- 


STORES IN EVERY CITY 


of U.S.S.R. | 


Torgsin Orders enable your relatives in 
Soviet Russia to purchase all sorts ef 
domestic or imported articles at low prices. 














For orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies 
listed below, or their authorized agents 


Lincoln Trust Co., Providence 

The Pennsylvania Co., Philadelphia 

Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. 

Union Savings Bank, Pittsburgh 

Amalgamated Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago 


Express 
Cunard White Star, ‘Ltd. 
- gatemaaeaaaa Line 


Hias 

Icor-Biro-Bidjan Corp. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Public Nat’! Bank & Trust Co. 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Union Tours, Inc. 

World Tourists, Inc. 
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Liberty Bank, Chicago 

Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles 

Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles 

The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco 

American Trust Co., San Francisco 

Bank of America, California 

First National Bank, Portland 

U. S. National Bank, Portland 

First National Bank, Seattle 
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U. S. Trust Co., Besten. 
Columbus National Bank, 
Providence 








Prices 
compare 
favorably 
with those 

|| in the 

|| United States 





General Representative in U.S.A. 
at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ariane 
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OSORNO I eR a OO ND 


NOVEMBER 
IN MOSCOW 


That is the time to be in the U.S.S.R.— 
when the Soviets are on parade reviewing 



















the past year’s achievements and reaffirm- 
The great 
parade through Red Square is an unforget- 
table experience. Visit Moscow and Lenin- 
grad for as little as $5.00 per day special 
class and $8.00 per day tourist class, includ- 
hotels, sightseeing and trans- 
portation on tour in the U.S.S.R. Round 
trip steamship fare New York-Leningrad 
Join the 
eighteenth anniversary celebrations. 


ing mass faith in their goal. 


ing meals, 
and return is as low as $176. 


ANY TRAVEL AGENT WILL BOOK YOU 


INTOURIST, tnc. 


545 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








